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Teachers, Textbooks, and Tests 


AN EDITORIAL 


MANY COLLEGES have developed excellent plans 
of general education. Three things, however, 
retard the practical working out of these plans: 
the lack of teachers, textbooks, and tests. 

There is now nearly universal agreement that 
the education of college students has been too 
narrow, too technical, too much dominated by 
the intellectual interests of the few preparing 
for the graduate and professional schools. For 
the large majority of students college education 
should provide the broad intellectual basis for 
future decisions regarding the ordinary activities 
of life rather than the foundation for further 
study. Instruction in science, for example, should 
serve the needs of the average citizen who wishes 
to, and should, understand the place of science in 
modern life. But it has been designed for the 
scientist, doctor, or engineer. In contrasting 
the different purposes of the two types of in- 
struction, Sir Richard Livingstone, an eminent 
British educator says: 

It is essential that we should have enough scientists and 
technologists, and equally necessary that our politicians, 
civil servants, business men and general public should 
(This is different 
though it is 
because a nation needs a 
sufficient supply of chemists and physicists, it does not 
mean we should all be chemists or physicists.)1 

What is required in the way of new instruction 
in science for the layman are courses which em- 
brace the subject matter of several sciences, cover 
intensively a few crucial experiments to exhibit 


appreciate the value and uses of science. 
from being actually trained in science, 
generally confused with it; 


scientific method in operation, and stress the sig- 
nificance of science in contemporary life. In the 
humanities and in the social sciences, instruction 
with similar broad objectives is needed for the 
millions of young people who will attend the 
colleges and universities of America in the years 
ahead, not to learn the specialized knowledge and 
the techniques of a vocation, but to gain an 
understanding of men and the world which they 
inhabit. 

But there are few college teachers whose own 
education has been broad enough to provide such 
instruction, few textbooks which present materials 
of sufficient scope, and few tests which show 
whether the purposes of general education have 
been achieved. 

Teachers of general courses in the various 
branches of knowledge will not be available in 
large numbers until the graduate schools alter 
their policies and practices. These teachers will 
require a broader base of liberal education both 
in the undergraduate years and in the graduate 
school. Instead of the narrow course of study 
which they now customarily pursue in a small 
area of one branch of knowledge, they will require 
a comprehensive understanding of the subjects 
related to their own. They should also gain some 
knowledge of the large purposes of college edu- 
cation in a democracy and acquire at least the 


1sir Richard Livingstone, Education for « World Adrift, 
Cambridge University Press, 1944, p. 5. 
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elementary professional skills of the teacher. 
Though a few institutions—Syracuse, Harvard, 
and Michigan State, for example—have launched 
new graduate programs for college teachers, it 
will be a decade before such a conservative insti- 
tution as the graduate schools can be made ready 
to turn out even a modest supply of such teachers. 
In the meantime other expedients must be em- 
ployed. 

The most enterprising college instructors are 
preparing themselves to teach these new courses 
by broadening their intellectual experiences 
through informal study. One Harvard professor 
reports that in working up the material in one 
of the sciences which he had not studied since 
his college days twenty years ago he had one of 
the richest experiences of his professional life. 
Another device employed to increase the range 
of subject matter which staff members can handle 
is the attendance of all teachers at all lectures in 
a general course. Thus the sociologist hears the 
anthropologist, the economist, and the political 
scientist, and in time gains sufficient knowledge 
to give the entire course himself. Still another, 
and perhaps the soundest method, other than 
study in the graduate years, is a sabbatical se- 
mester or year for study in new fields. Such a 
period when faculty members are unoccupied with 
the routine responsibilities of teaching, committee 
assignments, and other academic duties can if 
spent in a large university offer opportunity for 
further study, reflection, and fellowship with 
other teachers interested in professional growth. 
For the immediate future college administrative 
officers will be well advised to improve the 
teaching efficiency of the faculty by providing 
leaves for those who wish to increase the range of 
their learning rather than by waiting for the 
graduate schools to accomplish the same results. 

There is also a paucity of teaching materials 
for general courses. Neither the systematic treat- 
ment of the subject in elementary texts nor the 
sketchy and superficial textual materials pre- 
pared for survey courses is suitable for general 
education today. New general courses typically 


deal intensively with fewer topics than either of 
the other types and hence require different reading 
matter. At Colgate, for example, only seven 
major topics are treated in the physical and six 
in the biological science courses in the program of 
general studies. In addition to the scientific 
material available in ordinary texts other literature 
is required. Historical accounts of pivotal ex- 
periments, biographies of leading scientific figures, 
and sometimes subject matter as far removed from 
science as philosophy and religion are needed. 
Moreover, many teachers of general science courses 
are using original writings and scientific reports, 
and such publications would be used far more 
extensively if they were available in suitable form. 
In many courses in biological science, for example, 
in spite of the difficulty of getting an adequate 
supply of reading material for several hundred 
students, original writingss like Harvey’s work 
on the circulation of the blood and Darwin’s on 
the origin of species are prescribed. 

General courses in science require a text treating 
a selection of problems exhaustively, bringing 
together relevant scientific materials, historical 
and biographical data, and discussions of the 
human significance of classical scientific inves- 
tigations. A collection of carefully chosen 
readings from original sources should supplement 
these topical discussions. In two such com- 
pendious volumes any teacher of general science 
should be able to find instructional materials to 
suit his own individual tastes and interests. Text- 
ual materials organized on the same selective 
principle are needed in all the other major di- 
visions of the curriculum. Even when such texts 
are available, however, considerable quantities of 
casual and some current collateral reading matter 
will be required. Library facilities will to a 
large extent continue to determine the character 
and quality of general education. 

Tests with a different orientation from the 
conventional instruments of evaluation are required 
for the assessment of the results of general edu- 
cation. To an increasing degree the purposes or 
objectives of general courses have been described 
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in operational terms, in terms of behavior rather 
than of subject matter. These objectives are 
less related to the recall of factual material, and 
more to the capacity of students to use knowl- 
edge with discrimination and with skill. The 
survey courses of the past twenty years placed 
a premium on the quick learning of a large body 
of fact. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
examinations used to measure the outcomes of 
instruction should have been objective tests, which 
called upon the rapid reproduction of isolated 
facts, true and false, and completion questions. 
Now, however, when courses in social science, for 
example, involve a high degree of relational 
thinking in which the student must draw to- 
gether facts relevant to a particular problem 
and use them with discrimination in reaching a 
defensible conclusion, a different ability is re- 
quired and a different test is needed to measure it. 
The building of such tests is a project of such 
scope and complexity that it is beyond the 
resources of one person or one institution. A 
cooperative effort seems to be indicated in which 
several institutions with well-developed programs 


of general education pool their resources of men 
and money. No one test will, of course, meet 
the specific needs of any particular institution, 
but if the outcomes of general education are 
broadly defined, as they increasingly are, it 
should be possible to prepare a battery of exami- 
nations which will measure the principle common 
objectives. The achievement of the more specific 
aims of a particular institution could be made with 
locally prepared examinations. The danger of 
standardizing higher education through the use 
of such common examinations is obvious, but if 
the institution itself determined its own objectives 
and selected its own tests this could be avoided. 
These are the obstacles which stand in the way 
of the development of an adequate program of 
general education for American youth: a lack 
of teachers, a lack of textbooks, a lack of tests. 
To remove them will require the cooperative 
effort of teachers, textbook manufacturers, and 
test makers. The results in an improved college 
education for American youth will justify any 
efforts they may jointly make to these ends. 





The Survey of Fine Arts Course in the College of Liberal Arts 
at Syracuse University 


BY WILLIAM FLEMING 


Tue Survey of Fine Arts at Syracuse is de- 
signed as an integral part of the general education 
program in the College of Liberal Arts. While 
not specifically a requirement of the Lower 
Division program, it serves as an alternative to a 
continuation course in English in the sophomore 
year. Many elect to do both, and it is also possible 
to do neither. Making it an alternative to a 
continuation of English is a basic recognition 
that man communicates thoughts, ideas, emotions, 
and attitudes in other than verbal symbols. 

When Baudelaire said, “Man wanders through 
a forest of symbols,” he assuredly recognized the 
fact that there were other than verbal symbols 
and other languages than those of words. To 
wander through the forest of contemporary 
culture with anything approaching comprehension, 
the eye and ear must be sensitized to the visual 
and auditory symbols which make up the language 
of sight and sound. The mind must acquire an 
educated eye and ear in order to assimilate the 
vocabulary necessary to penetrate beneath the 
surface aspects of visual and auditory symbolism 
so as to approach clarity and to find valid 
meanings. This perceptual vocabulary must be 
developed parallel to the conceptual in any com- 
prehensive emphasis in the humanities. 

Throughout the educational system as a whole 
there is, regrettably, a progressing emphasis on 
the written word. Arts, crafts, music, and the 
dance are considered proper activities for all, in 
the kindergarten and early elementary years. 
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However, the verbal side, like law and order in a 
western movie, inevitably wins, and the languages 
of art and music are relegated to the status of 
“frills” which exist in a kind of limbo on the 
fringes of high school and college courses of 
study. Small wonder then that teachers wring 
their hands over the fact that their students often 
learn more in the local cinema after school hours 
than in their classes. We are also being con- 
fronted with the spectacle of national indignation 
being aroused over the enormous influence of 
so-called comic strips and books. Psychiatrists 
as well as educators warn of the danger wrought 
by these stories to the minds and emotions of the 
young. Still another example can be found in 
the unparalleled success of picture magazines 
which publish news and articles in photographic 
form. This can come as no surprise to those who 
know the imageless activity of most classrooms. 

The current growing enthusiasm about audio- 
visual aids may help considerably. However, if 
its application is to be confined to magnified 
images of houseflies in the biology laboratory, it 
will not serve to shape the emotional drives of 
adolescents into socially approved channels. But 
the imagery of a Michelangelo and a Beethoven 
can. To artists the treatment of audio-visual aids as 
something belonging to the brave new postwar 
world comes as something of a surprise, consider- 
ing that they were already a well-established insti- 
tution in the caves of Altamira some twenty-five 
thousand years ago. 
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From still another angle, consider, for instance, 
that the sale of record albums to the public 
compares favorably to the best selling book lists, 
and that such “literary” journals as the Saturday 
Review of Literature are devoting an ever-in- 
creasing amount of review space to recordings. 
Is the heavy curricular emphasis on words justified 
by the facts? From the student point of view 
this progressive emphasis on words often spells 
increasing frustration in his educational experience. 
The course of study in many colleges still seems 
to be based on the supposition that the liberal 
arts graduate is being prepared for a life of un- 
limited leisure where he will retire after meals 
into a well-stocked library and fondle his folio 
editions of Shakespeare and immerse himself for 
hours on end in the delights of incunabula or 
the effusions of romantic poets. 

The social and recreational facts of our time 
do not substantiate this assumption. In addition 
to reading, a family may spend a good deal of 
time planning or remodeling a house and to 
considering all the exterior and interior details 
of decorating it. The art of listening to music 
has social aspects when heard in large or small 
groups competing for recreational favor with the 
more or less solitary confinement demanded by 
books. While most of the population does not 
live within commuting distance of a legitimate 
theater or belong to a literary discussion group, 
a concert course is practically universal in towns 
of moderate size. The inventions of photography 
and sound recording have created a cultural re- 
volution comparable to that of Gutenberg’s 
printing press. The radio makes symphony con- 
certs and operas common household experiences. 
How much time does the average educated in- 
dividual devote each week to the reading of the 
hundred great books in relation to the time he 
spends on musical listening? Yet the preparation 
for the intelligent understanding of this art is 
still left largely to chance; and we still consider 
the bachelor of arts degree the earmark of an 
educated man, when often not one of the precious 
120 hours is spent acquiring even a speaking 


acquaintance with one of the visual arts or music! 
The plea here is not to supplant reading courses 
but merely to recognize what everybody knows, 
namely, that the process of reading has a far 
broader meaning in human experience. 

It is often possible for the student to grasp 
intuitively the essentials of Western culture 
through the arts long before intellectual maturity 
is achieved. Many will never be able to under- 
stand ideas through purely abstract concepts, 
while the concrete embodiments of ideas in the 
arts have vivid meaning. It is easier to understand 
a good man or woman than to comprehend Good- 
ness as one of the eternal verities and Platonic 
forms. Maturity then does not depend on a 
desiccation of the emotions, but on developing 
emotional responses to function on higher levels. 
Surely one of the functions of education is to 
provide young people with the means of ordering 
their experience into a balance that will produce 
emotional and intellectual stability. If so, the 
insights into order which the fine arts can provide 
are a vital part of education as a whole. They 
can become the means by which a balanced and 
ordered life pattern can be achieved. It is with 
this objective in mind that the department of 
fine arts considers that the Survey of Fine Arts 
is justified as a basic course in the program of 
general education. Its steady growth is proof of 
that justification in the experience of the students. 

This course supersedes the conventional one- 
year appreciation type course which more often 
than not might better be described by the term 
“depreciation.” Either as an end in itself or as 
a prelude to advanced courses in the visual arts 
or music, it offers immeasurably greater ad- 
vantages over the traditional approach. The 
essential feature is the presentation of cultural 
high points arranged in historical series and con- 
ceived as indivisible wholes rather than as a con- 
fused jumble of parts. In an age in which painting 
was the dominant art Michelangelo could write, 
“Good painting is music, a melody.” Likewise 
reference is made to the painter’s art by Beethoven 
when explaining his concept of descriptive music 
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in his Sixth Symphony, “It is more the expression 
of emotion than painting.” In defining musical 
styles the terms Gothic, Baroque, Rococo, Ro- 
mantic, and so on are used as frequently as in the 
Visual artists speak of color as 
having tone quite as frequently as musicians talk 
of tone color. Further, how can it be overlooked 
that the eye and ear are both connected to the 
same brain? Baroque music with its emphasis on 
spatial effects and highly intricate embellishments 


visual arts. 


takes on authentic meaning when the student is 
able to conjure up in his imagination the con- 
temporary visual images of this decorative style. 
What can the term Rococo mean without the 
visual as well as the musical aspects of the style? 

If the student stops his formal education in 
the arts after this course, he at least is left with 
an impression of a whole rather than an iso- 
lated fragment of something. If he continues 
in one of the style periods in either the visual 
arts or music he can see where it fits into the 
whole. Unfortunately in many universities, 
specialization starts at the beginning and be- 
comes progressively intensified in upper-division 
and graduate courses until it is carried in some 
cases almost to a reductio ad absurdum. Entire 
courses are given on Bach’s B Minor Mass, and 
still another on Bach’s Well Tempered Clavier, 
Book One. In the same university on the graduate 
level is found a course entitled Fugues from the 
Well Tempered Clavier with the undergraduate 
One 
can envisage the vanishing point when eventually 
a first semester course in the Prelude in C will 
be offered and in second semester the Fugue in C 
will follow carrying the first-term course as a 
prerequisite! 


course in the same work as a prerequisite. 


It is absolutely essential even in advanced 
courses to preserve the cross-sectional approach 


if only for the sake of introducing comparisons 
without which a work is unintelligible. A 
famous astronomer once said that the great 
limitation of research in his field was that rela- 
tively little could be known of the universe 
because there were no other universes with which 


to compare it. While the substance of this article 
is on the basic course, it must be pointed out 
that the advanced courses, while emphasizing 
narrower temporal periods, still preserve the 
broader concept through the methods of synthesis 
and comparison. Majors in the department are 
encouraged to round out the emphasis in one 
field with advanced courses in another and to 
avoid at all costs the danger of learning everything 
about nothing. 

In keeping with the humanistic ideal of the 
Renaissance which aimed at a synthesis of know- 
ledge yielding power combined with wisdom, the 
visual arts are treated in the Fine Arts Survey 
in combination with music in their normal syn- 
thesis as found in various style periods. When 
this ideal dies there is nothing left but specialists 
in their ivory laboratories and studios, each 
speaking different jargons in the Tower of Babel 
which comprises too much of modern education. 
The method of the specialist is primarily an- 
alytical, and as such it has its logical place in the 
physical sciences; it has also yielded fruitful results 
in technical studies in art and music. This ap- 
proach can be useful to the student who is pri- 
marily searching for a technique of active ex- 
pression in one of the arts. But for the 
understanding of the work of art as a whole even 
the technician needs the approach of synthesis. 
Much of the failure of the humanities to maintain 
their favorable position in the educational scales 
is attributable to the attempt to imitate and 
apply to humanistic studies the analytical methods 
used so successfully in the physical sciences in 
the hope that the humanities would thereby hold 
their own. This is based on a failure to see that 
the process of analysis leads first to the separation 
of the arts themselves, then within each art to 
a breakdown into ever smaller minutiae, and ul- 
timately to atomization. This is false to the very 
nature of creativity and art which is composition, 
literally a “putting together.” 

It is a matter principally of emphasis. All 
intelligent methodologies, of course, use both 
analysis and synthesis. All good educators whether 
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scientists or humanists use both. It is essential 
in understanding a composition to know what 
the artist has put together. However, where 
science starts with wholes and proceeds to break 
them down into constituent elements, approaching 
the vanishing point of matter, art must start with 
the creative vanishing point of matter, which is 
the void and proceed to select, place together, 
build up, grow. Thus from the singular the 
procedure is toward the plural, from unrelatedness 
to relatedness and eventually to unity. The 
essential difference is a matter of direction. 
Science inevitably looks toward the microcosm, 
while art must by its very nature be oriented in 
the direction of the macrocosm. 

From the theoretical chaos the artist creates 
order; that is, by selection he creates relation- 
ships. Many artists working successively in time 
and also contemporaneously share certain ideas 
and work in a common geographical location and 
in a common temporal period. They likewise 
share the life of the time with their contemporary 
society in all its aspects. Whether the artist is 
conformer or reformer, revolutionist or evolu- 
tionist, prophet of times to come or nostalgic 
dreamer of past golden ages, his own contem- 
porary society is his point of departure. Tech- 
niques by which artists, architects, sculptors, 
painters, and musicians produce their works differ 
radically, but the end result of their work, spring- 
ing from the common cultural and social nexus 
and addressed to it, has a certain unity. When 
these aesthetic phenomena are viewed as an inter- 
related whole it is possible to begin to speak of 
a style, which might be defined as a synthesis of 
the outgrowth of man’s changing ideas as re- 
flected in the arts and consisting of elements 
common to them all. 
language in symbols and images by which man 
communicates his conceptions of order and mean- 
ing together with his attitude toward them in 
perceptual rather than conceptual terms. The 
artist, then, is the one who gives blood trans- 
fusions to the cold logic of reality in the world 
of events and breathes into the nostrils of dis- 


Art thus becomes a 


embodied abstract principles the breath of life 
and the warmth of humanity. 

Within the general framework of style, the 
philosophy of this survey constantly emphasizes 
the creative view of life. One essential aspect 
of creativity is imagination which manifests it- 
self in the projection of images. This is found 
as far back as Genesis where it is written that 
God created man in his own image. What could 
be interpreted then as the God-like principle is 
the creative principle. If God is viewed as 
Creator, and man is fashioned in His image, then 
man is also a creator in his own right. This view 
found in Genesis is a fundamental insight into 
the entire creative process. Much is included 
under this concept. Its range of activities extends 
from the development of skill in communicating 
thoughts in daily life, to the creation in symbols 
of man’s highest conception of his idealized self. 
The projection of psychological images of man is 
not confined only to creative artists, but is an 
everyday activity of all. In choosing friends or 
joining organizations man unconsciously creates 
the image of his social self. As someone has 
said, an institution is but the lengthened shadow 
of a great man. Since man is dominantly a 
social animal his art ranges from simple social 
activity to the expression of the individual and 
collective aspirations of the energies of mankind. 
In dress, voice, vocabulary, recreational activities, 
we find still other externalizations of the inner 
self. In short when man creates, recreates, or 
procreates, he does so in terms of his own physical, 
social, and psychological image. 

Here then is the place of the study of art in 
the general curriculum, as the study of art in- 
dependent of the acquisition of the techniques of 
producing it. This approach rises from the 
limitation of the study of the various media tied 
as they are to the printed page, canvas, sound 
waves, or pieces of marble; and it becomes a 
study of people expressed in the ever-changing 
images of man as he journeys across historical 
time, as he lives and expresses his attitudes toward 
himself, his fellow men, and the cosmos, and as 
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he strives toward his goals and tries to create 
new meanings for life. To be human takes on 
new meaning as we study the striving of other 
men and societies in contemporary time, and 
still deeper understanding through the historical 
dimension where kinship with the creative re- 
velations of other periods and cultures is possible. 

As the content of the course builds up into 
style periods this concept of the image of man 
becomes an important means of grasping com- 
parative cultural differences. What, for instance, 
is Classical Man? How does he differ from 
Byzantine Man? What changing constellations 
of ideas lead to Medieval Man? What is the image 
of Feudal Man, Monastic Man, Crusading Man? 
How does Renaissance Man reveal himself? The 
uomo universale? The aristocratic ideal of man? 
Enlightened man? Romantic Man? Machine 
Age Man? Yes, even Atomic Man! Typical 
individuals in each period may be cited as examples 
since a life design can also be a work of art, but 
the special emphasis is always how these changing 
images are reflected in the visual arts and music. 
It is thus that this course seeks to fulfill Pope’s 
dictum that the proper study of mankind is man. 
Especially is this true when we see him as a 
creator of his own image, and that image as the 
image of God. 

The course is placed in the hands of a number 
of broadly trained instructors who confer fre- 
quently, but each of whom handles entire sections 
by himself. If the whole view is to be preserved 
it must be under the guidance of a whole per- 
sonality. Nine tailors may make a man, according 
to the proverb, but nine specialists are never a 
substitute for a complete human being. Just as 
the creative artist synthesizes separate entities 
into wholes and endows them with relationships 
and meanings, so the human personality is in 
itself a synthesis of all the influences and ex- 
periences making up the total environment in 
which he lives. Therefore in understanding any 
single work of art, a knowledge of the life and 
times in which it was produced, the dominating 
ideas, the social and political patterns of life, 


‘become necessary in any complete evaluation. 
Since the life of any individual or society is 
always in the process of becoming, the rhythm 
of historical perspectives must enter into the 
picture to prevent the arbitrary isolation of any 
element which would operate to prevent a possible 
conception of the whole. The whole view must 
be preserved and synthesized in order to make any 
particular example intelligible. But since this is 
not a course designed for specialists, the rigid 
division into separate fields such as history, eco- 
nomics, literature, all the separate arts, and so on, 
is not necessary. Specialists in all these anatomical 
divisions of humanity do not need to be called in, 
nor is it necessary for a humanistic superman 
versed in all the intricacies of these fields to be 
evolved by some super educational process. It 
is not necessary to be a hen to qualify as a con- 
noisseur of eggs, nor to know all the processes, 
methods, and statistics involved in the production 
of refrigerators to be able to point out the value 
of refrigeration as an important contribution to 
the comfort of life. Hence the multiple instructor 
is discarded in favor of one fairly broadly trained 
individual who is willing to grow in this direction. 

In addition to the method of synthesis, the 
comparative method is constantly used. In making 
judicious comparisons it is found important to keep 
the subject matter as constant as possible. Thus 
in arriving at the spirit of a work or period it is 
of great value to study the figures of its Carya- 
tids, for example, and compare them with Carya- 
tids of the Gothic, Baroque, and Neoclassical 
periods. The use of columns can also be compared 
from period to period. Groups such as Pietas, 
Madonnas with child, have a continuity over 
several art periods and can be placed side by side 
as examples. In music, chants, arias, operas, as 
well as dance forms, may be used to advantage. 
Gluck’s Orpheus can be compared with Liszt’s 
symphonic poem on the same subject, and with 
Offenbach’s opera Orfee aux Enfers in order to 
bring out differences between the classical ind 
romantic approaches to the same theme. "“he 
Paganini variations can be compared to those ‘n 
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the same musical theme done by Schumann, Liszt, 
Brahms, and Rachmaninoff. Settings by many 
composers of the same text can be set side by 
side, as, for example, Goethe’s None but the 
Lonely Heart in the Beethoven, Schubert, and 
Tschaikowsky settings. 

Much of the basic criticism of the survey type 
course comes from the attempt to cover too 
much territory in too short a space of time, thus 
leading to superficiality of treatment. When a 
course is given over to a flock of specialists, each 
feels that he is given too short a time and must 
crowd a year’s subject matter 
weeks. 


into a few 
The student is left with a confused im- 
pression of a child at a four-ring circus and as 
little feeling of unity. Too often is the student 
conceived in the role of a barnacle attached to 
a desk chair who opens his shell to receive spiritual 
nourishment as the ocean of culture flows past 
him. The problem can be overcome by finding 
unity in fewer well-chosen examples and not in 
overwhelming the student with masses of un- 
coordinated material which can be assimilated, if 
at all, only with difficulty. Rather let us have a 
few works carefully chosen and carefully studied 
and understood, than a prolific and superficially 
viewed profusion. The number of style periods 
covered must be limited. Less stress should be 
placed on the influences of one period on another, 
and on rises and declines, dear though influences 
and rises and declines are to the academic mind. 
More emphasis should be placed on the presentation 
of a culture or period functioning as a high point 
stressing unity, or a well-sharpened duality of 
opposing forces if such exists. 

As a taking-off point the course starts with 
discussions on the meaning of art, aesthetic values 
as contrasted with other values, criteria of value, 
the place of art in life, as well as the spirit and 
essence of art forms, always stressing the relation 
of these questions to the student’s own personality 
and needs. Then follow in sequence the principle 
styles which form the basis of Western culture, 
bringing out aspects of these periods which form 
a part of our own heritage and experience. The 


objective of understanding both self and society 
through acquaintance with the manifold human 
values revealed in the infinite ways man expresses 
the various facets of his nature through visual 
and tonal imagery is constantly kept in mind. 

The student in the classroom is a functioning 
whole, the instructor likewise is a whole personality 
and as such they must mutually relate each sepa- 
rate experience to the sum total of their entire 
experience. As each artistic example is introduced 
it is possible to make an emphatic projection into 
the situation which produced the work. Thus we 
behold a classical temple, for instance. Is it 
merely a materialistic assembly of bricks, mortar, 
and marble? Or is it more truly a living frame- 
work of activity? What kind of theological 
What manner of ritual 
How did it function in the 

Does it overwhelm with 


idea gave rise to it? 
dictated its design? 

society of its time? 
magnificence and power, or is it dedicated to 
order, balance, symmetry? Does the ethos or 
pathos element dominate? Architecturally does it 
provide for the activity of the other arts? Is 
sculpture part of the whole? 
written word, the dance, the making of music 


Do painting, the 


How does 
it differ from the temples or churches of your 


make their contribution to the whole? 


own experience? 

The early 
nineteenth century Neoclassical Period is largely 
dominated by the Napoleonic idea. First Na- 
The war in 


Unity may be revealed in an idea. 


poleon determines on conquest. 
images is found in the pictures of Gros and others, 
and in such musical compositions as Beethoven’s 
Battle Symphony. 
codification of laws, a new political organization, 


Then comes the empire, the 


consolidation of lands and peoples. Paris becomes 
a modern Rome. Napoleon’s imperial coronation 
with the Roman Pontiff presiding is found in 
David’s picture. The Arc de Triomphe is erected 
for the triumphal homecoming, the Madeleine as 
a modern Greco-Roman temple is erected for 
worship. The blatant trumpetings of Meyerbeer’s 
operas, the mass orchestrations of Berlioz under 
the generalship of virtuoso conductors, the opera 
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Les Troyens by the same composer, the Empire 
Period Furniture, the revival of the Roman 
classical theater, all fall into a unified pattern. 

As another instance, Romanticism may be re- 
duced to several basic ideas such as, among others, 
the “back to nature” movement and the Gothic 
Revival. In the former the painting of the 
Barbizon School, Corot, Millet, and the English 
landscapists may be joined with Berlioz’ Royal 
Hunt and Forest Music and Wagner’s forest 
music from Siegfried and Parsifal. In the latter 
the unity is to be seen in such examples of nine- 
teenth century cathedral architecture as the 
Votivkirche in Vienna and St. Patrick’s in New 
York; for painting Constable’s Salisbury Cathed- 
ral, Delacroix’ Bark of Dante, Rossetti’s paintings 
on ideas from Dante’s Divine Comedy; in music, 
the revival of the medieval chant Dies Irae found 
in Berlioz’ Symphonie Fantastique and in Liszt’s 
variations for piano and orchestra Der Totentanz 
done with Orcagna’s or Traini’s mural the 
Triumph of Death at the Campo Santo in Pisa 
in mind, slides of which are available; Liszt’s piano 
piece Apres une Lecture de Dante in which the 
composer was thinking of the poem of Victor 
Hugo by that name; literary examples such as 
the latter’s Hunchback of Notre Dame can also 
be cited as well as the Romantic invention of 
the historical novel itself. 

Larger units of organization can be centered 
around the life of cities. High points of culture 
are practically without exception urban in nature. 
The common social life of creative minds sharing 
a geographical and temporal center is one of the 
main aspects of great periods. Is it possible to 
think of Greece without Athens? Of Eliza- 
bethian England without London? Of the great 
classical period in music without Vienna? These 
points of cultural space-time are a clue to aes- 
thetic development. The social, intellectual, 
aesthetic activity of a city is ordered by its 
architects into patterns of activity through city 
plans, streets, and buildings. The decorative as- 
pects of the city occupy the visual artists, and 
the drawing together of people to dance, and 
sing, stimulate musical developments. 


Thus again the work of art is seen as a synthesis 
pointing in the direction of the totality of the 
life of its time, and cannot by its very nature 
become separated without losing its intelligibility. 
The example becomes a focal point around which 
the student, like the very artist and society which 
produced the work, is able to gather in the loose 
ends of his experience in the collegiate department 
store. When he sees a sculptural representation of 
Julius Caesar, he can focus upon it the back- 
ground from his Latin class, his Shakespeare class, 
as well as his history class, and make the in- 
teresting discovery that in all three cases it is the 
same Julius Caesar. Art by its very nature being 
integration and correlation then becomes a means 
by which the student can knit together the loose 
ends, and all that is needed is the opportunity 
for applying this method. Thus the method of 
synthesis functions in the experience of the 
student. 

Since the various arts reach their highest de- 
velopment in different historical periods, the 
earlier part of the survey emphasizes architecture 
and sculpture; later in Renaissance times the shift 
is toward painting, while in Baroque, Viennese 
Classical, and Romantic periods music emerges as 
the medium most congenial for conveying the 
spirit of the times. Over the year period a 
balance of time devoted to each is maintained, 
even though the emphases vary historically. The 
unity is always seen to be man himself. Each 
art is treated as a separate facet of the human 
being as he seeks to realize himself in visual and 
tonal images. No fetish is made of chronological 
order, but the majestic march of aesthetic ideas 
across the centuries is preserved mainly for its 
value in facilitating correlation with other types 
of courses in the student’s experience, as, for 
example, historical and literary surveys. 

Rich use of illustrative material in the form 
of slides, preferably in good kodachrome, re- 
productions, recordings, original works of art, 
and live performances as much as possible. All 
combine to make the experience a living and 
vital one. Illustrations, musical and otherwise, 
should be as close to the original medium as 
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possible. In music the proper tone color and 
instrumentation should be preserved. The idea 
of a voice, chorus, orchestra, or string quartet 
cannot be as adequately conveyed by a piano 
transcription as well as by the original. Likewise 
black and white reproductions of colorful 
paintings convey only a shadow of the original, 
especially where the color becomes a part of the 
essential mode of expression as in romantic and 
impressionistic painting. In architecture and 
sculpture where the emphasis is more on line, 
mass, light and shade, black and white repro- 
ductions are more successful. Above all, the 
rule must prevail that no image is referred to in 
words unless shown on the spot, otherwise the 
student cannot build up and populate his imagi- 
nation with the proper content and the course is 
in danger of becoming mere words, and the 
knowledge gained is about art and not of it. 

The style periods covered during the first 
semester are: 

1. The Greek Classical Period centered in 
Athens and concentrating on the latter half 
of the fifth century B.C. 

. The Hellenistic Period with Alexandria as 
the city center; both the time and place is 
considerably diffused; contrast is made of 
the pathos phase of this period with the 
ethos phase of the previous culture! 

. Classical Rome emphasizing the city life of 
the Roman metropolis in Pre-Christian 
times 

. The Byzantine Period stressing the capital 
of the Western Empire in Ravenna 

. The Romanesque Period using the abbey 
church at Cluny as an example of the 
monastic way of life, and the court of 
William the Conqueror in Normandy for 
secular courtly life 

. The Gothic Period in early thirteenth century 
Paris 

. A Transitional Period between the Medieval 
and Renaissance world views in Assisi 


1See Curt Sachs, Commonwealth of the Arts, Chapter 
7, for elaboration of these contrasting principles. 


bringing out the dual aspects of this period 
in the personality of St. Francis, and the 
dawning humanism expressed in the murals 
of Giotto 
- The Renaissance in fifteenth century Flo- 
rence 
. The High Renaissance in sixteenth century 
Rome with the building of St. Peter’s, and 
the activities of Michelangelo, Raphael, and 
Palestrina 
The second semester covers the following: 
1. Venice in the sixteenth century with the 
church of Santa Maria della Salute, Titian, 
- Tintoretto, and the music of Gabrieli and 
Monteverde pointing the way to the coming 
Baroque style 
. The International Baroque Period in the 
Toledo of El Greco, the Versailles of Louis 
XIV including the Lully opera, the Antwerp 
of Rubens, the Amsterdam of Rembrandt, 
the London of Purcell and Handel, and the 
Leipzig of Bach 
. The Rococo Period as centered in Vienna 
showing the close connection with the Paris 
of that time through Marie Antoinette 
whose teacher Gluck dominated the opera 
in the two cities 
. The Neoclassical Period in the Paris of 
Napoleon 
. Romanticism also with its headquarters in 
Paris 
. Impressionism 
. Post-Impressionism and Expressionism 
. The Contemporary Period with New York 
as the center including the cosmopolitan ar- 
tistic and musical life; the various “isms,” 
such as Futurism, Cubism, Dadaism, Sur- 
realism, and Non-Objectivism; as well as 
native American art and musical trends. 
For further experience in addition to the class 
lectures, demonstrations, and discussions, the stu- 
dents have in hand selected visual material from 
the university prints. Large photographic re- 
productions of material from each style period are 
placed on reserve in the art room of the library. 
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Selected books with ample visual material are 
also on reserve. In addition to the required 
preparation, suggested parallel readings corre- 
lating the student’s other fields of interest are 
placed in a browsing collection. Assignments for 
outside listening are made for the listening room 
in the library. Readings for the musical part 
are assigned in such books as Lang’s Music in 
Western Civilization, McKinney and Anderson’s 
Music in History, and Leichtentritt’s Music, 
History, and Ideas, all of which use the method 
of synthesis. But above all, stress is placed on 
the studying of the picture and music itself, 
which is far more important in this type of study 
and at this stage than reading about them from 
secondary sources. Attention is constantly called 
to travelling exhibits, local museum collections, 
local architectural examples, and musical events in 
Syracuse, as well as pointing out possibilities of 
further experience to be had during vacations 
spent in New York, Boston, Chicago, and Wash- 
ington, D.C. The fundamental aim of the course 
is always to stimulate interest in the actual 
experience of the fine arts. The knowledge 
gained from reading the opinions of experts can, 
of course, contribute to the experience by pointing 
out things to look for which might otherwise be 
overlooked, and adding pertinent information. It 
must always be borne in mind, though, that there 
is no substitute for the actual personal study and 
evaluation of the work of art itself, and the study 
of pictures and listening to music with con- 
centration is essentially reading in the wider sense. 

The student is required to do one project each 
semester. This should evolve both from the 
approach and subject matter emphasized in the 
course and from the student’s own predilections 
and interests. The School of Art sponsors an 
Art Workshop with no attendance requirements 
for the students on the campus as a whole. If 
the student cares to try his hand at some phase 
of creative work for this project both opportunity 
and advice are available. Such work as simulated 
mosaic or stained glass techniques, architectural 
drawings, three dimensional reproductions of im- 


portant buildings, painting in one or another of 
the styles studied, can be done. A type of 
project which has proved successful is the 
choosing of a European or American city and 
reconstructing its cultural life in a one- to five- 
year period of its existence. For example, the 
Nuremberg of the time of Diirer, Holbein, Hans 
Sachs and the Mastersingers can be focused in a 
cross-sectional study. Collections of visual and 
musical material with running commentary, form 
the substance of the paper. Something approach- 
ing this kind of study may be found in the 
excellent recent series on the Development of 
Western Culture in Life magazine, although the 
span of time covered is considerably larger. 
Evaluation procedures try to preserve a balance 
between the essay and objective type of exami- 
nation. A sample essay question might be: “If 
your major field of interest is economics, philo- 
sophy, literature, science, sociology, history, etc., 
how does the style period just covered correlate 
and parallel the contemporary developments in 
your field?” Multiple-choice and matching 
questions are devised to bring out such information 
as authorship of examples shown and heard, the 
titles, the styles, and the centuries in which they 
appeared. A successful matching-type question 
in integration is achieved by having a recording 
played of a dance form, or instrumental com- 
bination. While it is being played four interiors 
are shown, for instance, a Venetian Baroque, a 
French Baroque, a Rococo, a Neoclassical example. 
The student must then make the proper relation- 
ship between the visual and musical expression 
of a period. Conversely when a visual interior is 
shown, several musical examples may be played. 
Or on a double screen, exteriors and interiors of 
buildings can be shown for matching purposes. 
Thus the student has the opportunity to show 
that he has grasped the various aspects and es- 
sential unity of the style period covered. Much 


research still needs to be done in the evaluation 


procedures in courses calling for discrimination 


in taste, and in approaching by objective means 
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some of the reactions that are essentially of a 
subjective nature. 

In the evaluation of this survey course the 
real essence will lie ultimately not in the facts of 
knowledge gained, but in the relationships of 
those facts into meaningful wholes and in ac- 
quiring a sense of aesthetic values. The success 
or failure of the course does not lie in the credits 
and hours accumulated, but in the awakening of 
interest in one or another phase of art. The 
ideal examination would be given several years 
later, as the true test of the value to the student 
would be whether the experience gained is con- 
tinued until it becomes a part of a life pattern. 
Is further enjoyment of art sought by going to 
art exhibits, making collections for the home of 
fine books, originals, prints, reproductions, re- 
cordings? Is the necessity felt in the community 
for participation in the wider sense in supporting 
city planning projects, establishing and main- 
taining art centers, in sponsoring musical events, 
in drawing artists to the community center? To 


be significant the adventure must be a continuous 
participation in and living with the arts in the 
capacity of creative artist, re-creative artist, critic, 
historian, patron, sponsor, or in the distinctive ca- 
pacity of a member of the vast audience for which 
all great works of art are ultimately produced. 
The vast horizons envisaged in such a course can 
only hope to point in certain significant directions, 
and the path toward these horizons can only be 
traversed by the student himself. The hope is that 
this course will be but a prelude to further growth 
through advanced courses and through continuous 
aesthetic development. The approach is too new 
for a definitive answer to such questions, but 
encouraging signs are already on the horizon, 
perhaps as yet no bigger than a man’s hand, 
exhorting us to ever greater efforts in the high 
task of building on American soil a fluorescence 
of culture which can take its place in the hall 
of fame beside those of Athens, Rome, Florence, 
Vienna, London, and Paris. 





The Doctor of Social Science Program at Syracuse University 


BY WILLIAM PEARSON TOLLEY 


IN JUNE of this year the first Doctorate of Social 
Science was conferred at Syracuse University. 
There is more than meets the eye in this announce- 
ment. So far as we know, this was the first time 
any major university has awarded a doctor’s degree 
for broad general training as distinguished from 
intensive specialization. It is the first time a 
graduate school of a large university has announced 
that it is in the business of teacher training. 
Schools and departments of education have been 
training teachers for a long time, but the cata- 
logues of graduate schools have been singularly 
reticent about this particular function. Graduate 
schools have of course prepared teachers, but one 
would never suspect it from reading their printed 
announcements. Except for a rare and incidental 
reference, the bulletins of graduate schools have 
avoided teacher training as they would a plague. 

We believe the Syracuse program to be the 
first important departure from conventional re- 
search training since the establishment of the 
Johns Hopkins University. As we all know, the 
graduate program of Johns Hopkins marked the 
beginning of true university work in the United 
States. The pattern created there became a 
standard for the nation. Except in the early 
years no one has challenged it. Except in a 
few graduate schools of education, no one has 
departed from it. The Syracuse program in the 
social sciences is the first well-organized attempt 
at the graduate level to prepare a new kind of 
college teacher and to offer a doctor’s degree for 
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a generalized as well as a professional program. 

The problem of the American graduate school 
is a good deal like the problem of weather. We're 
always talking about it, but we don’t do much 
about it. For years it has been evident that our 
highly specialized doctoral programs are but a 
partial answer to our educational needs, We 
shall always need specialists, and we must train 
them in increasing numbers. In addition, however, 
we must train generalists. The demands of 
general education require broadly educated high 
school and college teachers. They are not sup- 
plied by traditional doctoral programs. 

If our school and college needs are to be met, 
new programs must supplement the old. Bridges 
must be built connecting schools of education 
and graduate schools. Gates must be built in 
departmental fences. Roads must be built con- 
necting the many fields of learning. Faculties 
as well as students should learn that travel in the 
academic world can be as broadening as travel 
across the seas. 

I shall, however, not argue the case of edu- 
cational need. If high school and college ad- 
ministrators have no fault to find with the 
present products of our graduate schools, let 
sleeping dogs lie. On the other hand, adminis- 
trators concerned with the unsolved problem of 
general education already know the need for more 
broadly trained teachers. Their interest is not 
in the question but in the answer. They need 
men and women now. They will hire them as 
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fast as they can be trained. They have long been 
looking for the kind of teachers Syracuse is now 
preparing in the social sciences and beginning 
this fall will prepare in the humanities and in 
the physical and biological sciences. 

Such teachers are now in greater need than 
ever before on the American college scene. Junior 
college enrollments about the country have passed 
the half-million mark. The community college, 
an institution offering at least two years of 
higher education to high school graduates young 
and old within the community, is fast becoming 
part of the national pattern of education. In 
the four-year colleges and in the universities this 
movement has been paralleled by a widespread 
Both types of 
programs call for teachers who are generalists, 
We shall need perhaps 50,000 
generalist teachers for the new college programs. 


attention to general education. 
not specialists. 


They are not now becoming available through 
the conventional university graduate schools. 

It was quite natural that our first generalists 
to be trained at the graduate level at Syracuse 
In some other 
university the humanities may offer an easier 
point of departure. At Syracuse, however, per- 
haps our most distinguished graduate work has 
been in the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizen- 
ship and Public Affairs. The new program grows 
out of a long and rich experience of inter- 


should be in the social sciences. 


departmental cooperation and time-tested ex- 
periments in the integration of social science 
materials. 

For some twenty years the Maxwell School 
has been training generalists in the field of public 
administration. It has been our conviction that 
the critical need in governmental agencies is not 
the specialist but the broadly trained generalist. 
In the two-year course which has led to the 
master’s degree, we have offered basic training 
in each of the important fields such as accounting, 
public law, personnel, political science, office 
management, and public finance. 

In offering work in accounting we have not 
attempted to train an accountant. We have been 


concerned with the preparation of a dedicated 
public servant who would be at home with ac- 
counting problems and who would have ac- 
countants under his In offering 
instruction in personnel work, we have not at- 


direction. 


tempted to train specialists in the personnel field. 
We have been content with enough training to 
open up the field, introduce the philosophy of 
personnel work, secure an acquaintance with 
personnel policies and procedures, and learn 
what to expect from personnel officers. 


I do not need to labor the point. The Max- 
well School believes in keeping the generalist on 
top and the specialist on tap. The generalist in 
government service must know every part of 
his job. Moreover, he must know how to work 
with each of the specialists. He is, however, 
broadly prepared, not narrowly trained. 

When over a period of two decades an eminent 
graduate school has made such an approach to 
training in public administration, it is but a 
short step to the use of the same approach in the 
training of social science teachers for schools 
and colleges. 

Three years ago the degree of Doctor of Social 
Science was authorized by the Maxwell faculty 
and a new program of generalized graduate studies 
was initiated under the direction of a nationally 
known social studies teacher, Professor Roy A. 
Price, who interestingly enough is a Doctor of 
Education and not a Doctor of Philosophy. 

Personally I think it was an error to offer a 
new degree. To meet the issue squarely we should 
have offered the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
The timidity, not the wisdom, of the faculty 
dictated this decision. It is significant, however, 
that the question of which degree should be 
offered is still being debated. As the faculty 
sees that this is the precursor of other graduate 
programs in the sciences and the humanities, there 
is increasing sentiment for the use of the tra- 
ditionally recognized Doctor of Philosophy degree. 

Candidates for the new degree are subject to the 
same rules concerning admission, registration, 
residence, grades, transfer of credits and similar 
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general regulations as are other doctoral candidates. 
There are, however, several differences. First, 
the doctoral candidates in social science are more 
carefully selected. They are prize students. 
Professor Price is hand-picking his candidates 
and is making few mistakes. The sixteen men and 
women who are now doctoral candidates have the 
personal qualities required as well as the intel- 
ligence and academic preparation. 

One is a high honor graduate of the University 
of California, and was a graduate student under 
Howard Wilson at Harvard. He has already 
published a half dozen articles and a high school 
textbook. Another was president of the student 
body in the college he attended, an honor student 
and an Alfred P. Sloan fellow at the University of 
Denver. Still another is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, who was a regular feature writer on 
international affairs on the newspaper of the 
University of Colorado and taught there following 
his graduation. The record of the others is 
equally interesting. 

Approximately half of the sixteen have had 
graduate work at other universities. Most of 
them had successful teaching experience prior 
to coming to Syracuse. Moreover, each can- 
didate has had direct experience of teaching at 
Syracuse either in our required freshman course 
in Responsible Citizenship, or in beginning courses 
in economics or political science. We are not 
satisfied as yet that we are giving them the close 
supervision needed in this instruction, and we 
are not requiring all to take the seminar offered 
in problems of higher education. We have clear 
evidence, however, of their aptitude for teaching. 
This is certainly not true of doctoral candidates 
in other fields. 

Foreign languages are not required of can- 
didates for the degree of Doctor of Social Science. 
On the other hand, we require mastery of the 
research techniques in three of the social science 
areas such as statistics, historical documentation 
and criticism, legal search and interpretation, 
behavior and attitude analysis, and graphic pre- 


sentation, charts and maps. It is our opinion 


that a course in statistics may be much more 
germane to a well-planned doctoral in the social 
sciences than a reading knowledge of French or 
German. 

Both quality and quantity of graduate work 
for the doctorate in social science matches that 
of the Doctor of Philosophy degree, but the 
social science doctorate requires more course work 
and training in research technique useful in 
teaching and places much less emphasis on research 
itself. 

Candidates for the new doctorate must have 
had a social science major or its equivalent in 
undergraduate work. Normally, the graduate 
program requires thirty semester hours in one 
social science, eighteen in each of two others, and 
six in a fourth. Thus the graduate work em- 
braces at least four of the following seven depart- 
ments: history, geography, economics, sociology, 
political science, philosophy, and social psychology. 

Included in the formal graduate courses is a 
minimum of six hours of seminar work in each 
of three departments and in addition we require 
each student to take a three-hour course in Social 
Science Methodology, bringing the total course 
requirements to seventy-five semester hours. 

The course in Social Science Methodology begins 
with an introduction to the philosophy of the 
subject (e.g. How a geographer studies the 
relationship of man and his environment) and 
then proceeds to introduce the student to metho- 
dological topics such as cartography. Philosophy, 
geography, and political science share in the in- 
struction, but the course is given unity and 
direction by Professor Spencer Parratt of the 
political science department. 

Admission to candidacy for the degree is granted 
after passing comprehensive examinations. There 
are four days of written examinations and a half 
day for the oral examination. The oral exami- 
nation is conducted by the student advisory 
committee with the participation of all staff 
members under whom the student has taken 
graduate work. 

On the completion of the seventy-five hours 
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of approved graduate courses and seminar, com- 
prehensive oral and written examinations are given 
once more. 

There is one final requirement. In lieu of the 
conventional doctoral dissertation, fifteen ad- 
ditional credit hours are required in a research 
This project is not an original con- 
It in- 
volves the application of one or more of the 
methodologies to which reference has previously 
been made, somewhere within the area of a 


project. 
tribution to learning—real or assumed. 


typically broad social science problem. When the 
project is completed there is an oral examination 
on the research, the techniques employed and the 
related fields. 

Each student has a special advisory committee 
appointed by the Maxwell Graduate School Execu- 
tive Committee, with Professor Price serving as 
secretary and member-ex-officio. The committee 
is in charge of the scheduling of the student’s 
course work, the admission of the student to 
candidacy, and the direction of the research 
project. The three members of the committee 
represent three of the four departments in which 
the student works. 

It is probably too early for definitive judgments 
on the new program. As you have observed, it 
is modest in size. This, however, is by design. 
Certainly the reception given the program is all 
that we could desire. Inquiries come from every 
part of the country, and it would be a simple 
This, 


however, is a demonstration of a new service 


matter to quadruple the present number. 


graduate schools should render. It is therefore 
of the highest importance that there shall be 
nothing uncertain about the quality of the new 
program. 

As we begin the reorganization of graduate 
education at Syracuse, we are glad that this first 
program is backed by the prestige of the Maxwell 
School. As a Maxwell project it won faculty 
approval even before the first degrees were 
awarded. Its success had no small part in en- 
couraging the development of the new graduate 
program in the humanities and the sciences. 

It is important to note that this is genuinely 
a new program and not a rearrangement of old 
courses with a new label. The purpose and 
plan are new. The five annual assistantships with 
a $1,000 stipend are new. Several of the seminars 
are new. The course in Methodology is new. 
The method of 


The provision for teaching 


The research project is new. 
selection is new. 
experience is new. The plan for sequences pro- 
viding competence within and between depart- 
ments is new. The integration of generalized 
courses is new. 

Will this new approach work in other fields 
as well as it does in the social sciences? We are 
confident it will. Will it spread to other uni- 
versities? It already has. When will we have an 
adequate supply of new generalists? Not for a 
long time—even if every graduate school in the 
country should follow our example. Are these 
prospective college teachers as good as we say they 


are? They are even better! 





General Education in Literature 


BY NORMAN FOERSTER 


I WISH to discuss one of the humanities—literature 
—with a view to indicating concretely how the 
course in this subject might best serve the purposes 
of general education. Believing that instruction 
in composition and literature should be integrated, 
I propose to speak of a two-year course required 
of all freshmen and sophomores, a course in 
both writing and reading, based on the study of 
a few classics of literature of fundamental im- 
portance to our civilization. 
I 

The most available description of such a unified 
course is contained in the report on the College 
English Curriculum published by the College 
English Association.1 After setting forth general 
objectives, the report deals with the proposed 
two-year course under two heads, writing and 
reading: 

Writing. We recommend the abandonment of the con- 
Despite 
its high cost in energy and money, it has seldom if ever 
proved satisfactory 


ventional freshman course in written composition. 


It has been unsatisfactory for many 
. «+. but the main reason for its relative failure 
seems clear enough. The direct approach in the teaching 
of writing has involved the effort to teach writing in 
vacuo, apart from content, since it was found that the 
freshman brought to the course very little content and 


reasons 


1The News Letter of the College English Association, 
March 1946. Since this publication is not well known 
outside English department circles, I am quoting from it at 


some length. 
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less interest in communicating it. The ordinary student 
is not in the normal position of the writer, a person who 
has something he wants to say. 

Consequently the ‘pure’ writing course soon became a 
hybrid. Reading, at first introduced to provide stylistic 
‘models,’ was presently used to provide subject matter and 
to stimulate a personal reaction. A bewildering variety of 
books of readings appeared, ranging from specimens of the 
best English literature to ephemeral essays and stories taken 
from current books and magazines. Many of them tried to 
represent, in a more or less tight pattern, the whole complex 
of modern life and thought, and forced the teacher of 
English to be a teacher of things-in-general. A number of 
other books, eschewing all patterns, were ‘omnibus’ volumes 
generous in their aimlessness. Thus the addition of reading 
in the writing course was the inevitable consequence of 
the fact that (to use the title of an article in the journal 
etc. a few years ago) ‘You Can’t Write Writing.’ * One 
cannot write writing, any more than one can read reading. 
One can only write, just as one can only read, history, or 
geography, or physiology, or some other such subject about 
which writing can be done.’ Readings have served to 
give the freshman something to write about. In place 
of the miscellaneous readings now widely current, we 
propose, as indicated more fully below, texts of great 
literature. 

Something should be said here concerning 
seriously deficient in writing ability. 


students 
Through the years 
they have been placed in ‘subfreshman’ English, in special 
sections of the regular freshman course, in postfreshman 
courses, Granting or witholding ‘credit’ for this elementary 
work has made scant difference in the results. College or 
university committees on students’ use of English have 
been bogged in endless perplexities. Semi-illiterate students, 
improving not at all, or improving and relapsing, appear 
to be chronic and incurable cases. The morale of the 
class, when they are segregated, is generally deplorable, 
depressing for students and teachers alike. The college 
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has found no way of satisfactorily coping with this pro- 
blem. We believe that the time has come to turn the 
problem back to the high school on the ground that the 
college years have proved too late for a solution. In 
colleges where ‘low’ students are numerous, we recommend 
that they be placed in special sections of the regular 
course under the most sympathetic instructors obtainable. 
Here, at all events, they will not hamper instruction of 
average and superior students. We also recommend 
some provision of individual remedial help for below-average 
students and any others who are aware of handicaps in 
their writing, a sort of ‘clinic,’ as it is sometimes called, 
to which such students may come voluntarily. 

Average and superior students, as we conceive, should 
continue, in the two-year course, to do as much supervised 
writing (say 16,000 words) as they have ordinarily done 
in the old freshman composition. We do not propose any 
relaxation of attention to writing. But instead of writing 
for the eradication of errors, or writing of trivialities, 
it should be writing on the college level, writing about 
something which the student has been made to feel im- 
portant because of its context in a substantial course. 
It should be judged, as writing is normally judged, for 
its content and form as a unit. 
syntax and punctuation, which should have been brought 
under control in high school, will often bedevil student 
and instructor, but the best attack on them in college is 


Elementary blunders in 


indirect. Experience shows that they tend to decrease with 
the growth of the student’s interest in what he is saying. 
The mind of a fairly intelligent freshman or sophomore 
might wisely be likened to a garden sufficiently advanced so 
that the weeds it still contains can best be attended to by 
the normal growth of the plants. At this point in his 
development the student should fix his attention not upon 
his still besetting sins against grammar and syntax but upon 
the positive task of communicating thought as clearly and 
validly as he can. 

That the student should learn to communicate thought 
clearly and validly is the proper concern of his teachers 
in all departments of the college. Ideally all teachers 
in all departments should teach English, but actually few 
can do it well. Nor is it generally feasible to have the 
English staff read papers in courses in the other departments, 
If they grade the writing alone, they violate the unity 
of thought and expression; if they take content into 
account, they assume the role of professors of everything. 
In the course here proposed, English departments have an 
adequate opportunity. If they do their work well for 
two years, their achievement may be expected to suffice. 

Reading. We recommend the abandonment of the survey 
of English literature conventionally provided, as a require- 
ment or elective, in the sophomore year. Aside from its 
fragmentariness and superficiality, aside from its undue 
emphasis on literary history, it fails to introduce the student 


to the literature he needs most. Fifty years ago it was 
more pertinent. In a day when educated people received a 
Biblical and Classical culture which departments of English 
could take for granted as a background, in a day when 
American civilization was more definitely English, and 
American literature had scarcely won its place in the 
modern world, a survey of our English literary heritage 
seemed natural enough .. . 

In the proposed two-year course for liberal arts students 
in general, the choice of literature to be studied depends on 
recognition that the cultural foundations of America are 
not merely English but broadly European, hence essentially 
Hellenic and Christian. A second great war has brought 
home to us that civilization itself is in peril, and that 
what we mean by civilization is finally to be understood 
most deeply by knowledge of the ideas and imaginative 
forms basic in European culture, ignorance of which has 
become widespread even among educated people. 

This need of a wider orientation has suggested to some 
educators the introduction of a survey of all the hu- 
To any such ambitious solution 
we are opposed because, even if two years were allowed, 
the result would be thin and misleading, and furthermore, 


manities, in all periods. 


‘because a cooperative course involving a succession of 
lecturers is not so much a unified course as a series of 
short courses. Among the various humanities literature is 
best suited to the capacities of most students, and, among 
the departments of literature, English is most readily 
available for combined instruction in reading and writing, 
though it may often be desirable to add to the staff 
certain members of other departments. It is true that, 
if the proposed plan is adopted, many instructors of 
English whose training was over-specialized would be 
obliged to equip themselves for parts of the course relatively 
unfamiliar to them—to their great advantage. In any case 
their adjustment should be easier and pleasanter than that 
of doctors of philosophy embarking upon their work in 
the old freshman composition. 

The choice of books to be included in the two-year 
course can best be determined by experience. The sort of 
selection we have in mind may be indicated by the list 
in the Harvard Report of 1945: Homer, the Greek tragedies, 
Plato, the Bible, Vergil, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Tolstoy. 
We agree that ‘eight great books would be trying to do 
too much’ in one year. We might also mention a two-year 
course introduced at the State University of Iowa in 1933: 
first semester, “The American Heritage’ (chiefly Emerson, 
Mark Twain, and John Brown’s Body); second semester, 
‘Homer and the Bible’; third ‘Chaucer and 
Shakespeare’; fourth semester, ‘Greek Drama and Plato.’ 

Of high importace is the point of view from which the 
reading is to be done. On the negative side, we agree 
with the Harvard Report, which asserts that a general 
education course in: literature should not aim mainly at 


semester, 
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an understanding of authors or of periods, or of historic 
or literary development, or of artistic craftsmanship. Instead 
of any of these, we believe that the course should aim 
mainly at understanding of the human values suggested by 
the books, understanding above all of the human values 
in the two great creative traditions of Western civilization, 
the religious tradition of Palestine, and the humanistic 
The student should be brought to 
see, for example, that the dignity of man, which has 


tradition of Greece. 


become doubly precious to us in our day of unspeakable 
indignities, is an idea heavily laden with Greek, Hebrew, 


and Christian memories. He should be shown that only 


by a direct knowledge and personal experience of such 
ideas and values at the source can he fully enter into 
that modern civilization which it will soon be his duty 
to maintain. 


II 

This general education course has been dis- 
cussed by regional conferences of the College 
English Association, by departmental and faculty 
groups throughout the country, as well as through 
a dozen years of experience with it by the staff at 
the State University of Iowa. It has at least the 
merit of facing the issues squarely, which is more 
than can be said of many other proposals. It is 
free of the hedging that characterizes, for example, 
the recommendations of the Harvard report in 
regard to both composition and literature, It 
is consequently open to criticism from a variety 
of quarters. In the rest of this paper I shall 
try to answer what appear to be the commonest 
objections. 

1. Such a course, it is objected, makes the 
English department the vehicle of indoctrination. 
In view of the doctrine involved—that the main- 
tenance of our civilization is in peril and that it 
requires, among other things, renewal of under- 
standing of its basic traditions—the objection 
would seem to amount to this: that the English 
department is not responsible for the maintenance 
of our civilization. 

The answer would seem to be that we are all 
responsible, all groups in our society, all depart- 
ments in our colleges and universities, each in its 
The burden is least in the case of the 
sciences; teachers of science, as scientists, must 
be neutral, while as men and citizens they may 


own way. 


and should support the values they believe in. 
Social scientists, insofar as they are really scientists, 
again can have no preferences, no preference, say, 
as between democracy and communism or fascism, 
while in fact they go beyond science, as they 
should, by borrowing values from the humanities. 
The burden rests squarely, however, upon the 
humanities, the value-judgment subjects. Litera- 
ture and the arts, philosophy, religion, even 
history, are all critical subjects, fundamentally 
concerned with the elucidation and use of stan- 
dards of value. Those who profess these sub- 
jects have the social responsibility of playing a 
formative role in the education of youth, of 
developing the student ethically as well as intel- 
lectually, of making clear and attractive and 
activating the principles upon which the life of 
civilization depends. 

Those who admire the doctrine specified but 
object to all indoctrination are in an awkward 
situation, for they can hardly object to indoct- 
rination when they engage in it themselves. Each 
has his own notion of what assumptions or 
attitudes should be conveyed to the student, even 
if only the negative belief that no assumptions or 
attitudes are respectable. Each has his own ism, 
if it is only relativism or nihilism. The practical 
choice therefore lies between one kind of in- 
doctrination or another. 

2. Instead of being linked in a tradition (even 
the Great Tradition), great books should be 
taught separately, each book for itself. They 
should be selected, it is said, not because they 
fit into a preconceived scheme but because they 
are great, and then the values of each book should 
be brought out. 

This appears to be really an objection to any 
“course” (cursus), any run from one point to 
another, any progress from a beginning to an 
end. Those who raise this objection generally 
negate it, in their own plan or practice, by having 
at least a chronological progression. For some 
reason left unexplained, they do not shuffle their 
list of books but follow the pattern established 
by history and include writers like Tolstoy in 
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order to leave no age unrepresented. Since Tol- 
stoy is not one of the greatest writers, they are 
apparently less interested in great books per se 
than in the history of culture. But suppose 
they abjured this inconsistency and _ resolutely 
limited themselves to the best foreign and English 
literature. Choosing only for greatness, they 
would presumably choose Homer, Greek tragedy, 
Vergil, Dante, and, in the mother tongue, the 
King James Bible, Chaucer, Shakespeare, and 
Milton, just such a list as would result if the 
books were chosen to illustrate the Hellenic and 
Hebraic-Christian tradition. The effort to attain 
disjointedness or aimlessness would in practice 
lead to something resembling the course objected 
the instructor’s guidance, would recognize many 
to. The difference could not be important when 
any intelligent student, without the benefit of 
the instructor’s guidance, would recognize many 
of the aesthetic and ethical linkages between the 
works. 

3. The proper business of the English depart- 
ment, in the opinion of many teachers, is not 
with world literature or Occidental literature 
but English literature. 

This objection betrays the evils of depart- 
mentalism. Departments of literature have been 
set up, in harmony with an age obsessed with 
nationalism, on narrow nationalistic lines—Eng- 
lish, French, German, and the like. Rarely does 
one find a college department of general or 
comparative literature designed to cut across these 
lines. If great books, irrespective of nationality, 
are a proper concern of the undergraduate, we 
may well consider forming an appropriate depart- 
ment with a staff of its own. Meanwhile, or 
permanently, it may be best to entrust the task 
to the department of English. If this department 
shrinks from the task on the ground that it 
is not competent, it reveals the too narrow base 
of the training its staff received in colleges and 
graduate schools. And if it wants to stay purely 
“English” to avoid indoctrination, it displays a 
bias in favor of the literature of a single foreign 


nation, it indoctrinates in Anglicism. (In case 


nationality is to decide, the suitable nation and 
literature are not English but American.) 

4. The literature taught, whatever it may be, 
should be taught as literature, not as ideas, or 
traditions, or philosophy of life, or anything else. 
This is the point of view of the aestheticists, a 
minority who have able representatives in many 
English departments. By literature they mean 


art and by art they mean technique. In their 


austere limitation to aesthetic analysis, necessitated, 


as they conceive, by a proper division of labor, 
they wash their hands of truth and morals, leaving 
these to other specialists. An idea to them is only 
an element in the orchestration of a work of art, 
comparable with tone, rhythm, allusion, and the 
exclamation point. They will have no concern 
with the validity of knowledge or opinion, whether 
that of authors studied or of students who study 
authors. 

But this will never satisfy students, any more 
than it would have satisfied the authors. The 
whole history of literature and art shows that 
so restricted a view of literature and art cannot 
be long entertained. Admittedly, if pure ideas 
were everything, literature departments would do 
well to abdicate in favor of philosophy and science, 
but literature has a central place in humanistic 
education precisely because works of imagination, 
fusing idea with feeling and form, give an in- 
Instead of re- 
maining abstract and remote, the idea becomes 


comparable potency to the idea. 


concrete and immediate, taking on vivid images 
of characters, scenes, events, and the like. The 
idea can be pulled out and examined critically, 
and then put back again and re-experienced in 
its aesthetic incarnation — the awkward but 
normal procedure of every good reader. Without 
an interest in the soundness of ideas, literary 
study becomes “arty,” develops the pedantry of 
concern for craftsmanship alone. 

§. There is objection to the use of translations. 
In translation, imaginative literature retains ideas 
and important features of form, but is shorn of 
much of its expressiveness. Translation seriously 
diminishes the greatness of great books. 
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To this objection one must assent. It does not 
follow, however, that everything needed for the 
purpose of the course can be found in the writings 
of the English-speaking peoples. Some foreign 
books are indispensable, even if they must be 
seen through a glass more or less darkly. As 
Lord Bryce once put it, “Ancient classical litera- 
ture is the common possession, and, with the 
exception of the Bible and a very few mediaeval 
writings, the only common possession, of all 
civilized peoples.” Greek literature, in parti- 
cular, refuses to be ignored on the ground that 
“Homer, the tragedians, and Plato failed to write 
in English. It would be possible, however re- 
grettable, to omit Vergil and Dante. But all the 
rest of the course can be made up of masterpieces 
in our mother tongue: the King James Bible 
(a leading work of English literature), Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Milton, and, when well taught, 
Spenser. American students may advisedly be 
introduced to the course through some American 
literature. 

6. It is objected, finally, that if the general 
education course in literature is to cover two 
years, instruction in writing will be neglected. 

This objection would seem to be ruled out by 
the College English Association report, when it 
is read closely. The English department does 
not propose to surrender its responsibility of 
doing all that it can to assure clear communi- 
It proposes to spread its influence over 
two years of college, the entire college career of 
many students. 
essentially an individual matter. 


cation. 


It recognizes that writing is 
It will try to 
reach its goal mainly by a long succession of 
themes and by as many personal conferences as the 
teaching load permits (the limitation of the load 
will test the institution’s solicitude for good 
writing). The themes also may be personal: 
not literary disquisitions on the books read, but 
expressions of opinion on problems of human 
values raised in class discussions of the books, or 
examples from real life suggested by the student’s 
personal experience and observation (Odyssey: “Is 
Revenge Ever Right?”; New Testament: “The 


Best Christian I Have Known”). Class dis- 
cussions may deal with opinions expressed in 
themes as well as in the books, and the best themes 
may be collected in a magazine published by the 
college to give students an audience. For de- 
ficient students there is a means of special in- 
dividual attention, mentioned in the report, a 
“clinic” available to students willing to work 
for improvement in their writing. Not men- 
tioned in the report, is a senior test in writing, as 
a final protection of the degree, and as a goal to 
encourage students in a constant habit of pre- 
sentable writing. 

If the department of English takes all these 
steps, it will nevertheless be idle to expect a 
literary millenium in our colleges. The millenium 
will remain hopelessly remote until two further 
steps have been taken, outside the control of 
college English departments. 

The first is the earnest effort of the nation’s 
high schools to teach our young citizens to write 
decently. This is not a question of preparation 
for college. In a free society the entire “high 
school population” should be effectively trained 
in written communication for the sake of self- 
development, vocational ambitions, and public 
duties. Correctness in grammar, spelling, punc- 
tuation, and sentence construction, and clear- 
ness in the communication of information and 
simple opinions are skills that should be achieved 
by all. Along with the related skills of reading 
(fortunately the schools are more and more in- 
tegrating instruction in reading and writing), 
they are the most important skills for which 
secondary education is responsible. Until they 
have been attained no pupil is ready to be gra- 
duated from high school. 

The second step is the earnest effort of colleges 
— of all departments of the faculty — not only 
to demand the ordinary decencies of written 
communication learned in high school, but also 
to assist students to write on the college level. 
Thinking and writing are inseparable, parts of 
one process. Every college teacher who is con- 
cerned with his students’ thinking is also con- 
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cerned with their writing. If they are to think 
more and more maturely, they will have to write 
more and more maturely, convey increasingly 
complex knowledge and ideas. Because of the 
organic unity of thinking and writing, the duty of 
teaching an adequate use of the mother tongue 
cannot be delegated to the department of English. 
When that is attempted, the general faculty and 
the students themselves conspire, in effect, to 
undermine what the English department tries to 
do. It follows that if a professor does not like 
the writing he must read, but does nothing about 


it, he should cast the blame mainly upon himself. 


If he is incompetent to guide his students to 
better verbal presentation, he is insofar an in- 
competent college professor. Many colleges and 
universities contain faculty members who are 
still close to illiteracy, though such persons may 
possess certain capacities in research or teaching. 
Other persons know bad writing when they see 
it and could help at least negatively, by marking 
down papers discreditable on the college level. 
Yet in this matter, as in so many other matters, 
the only fundamental remedy consists in getting 
a really competent faculty. 





The Program of General Education 
and the Graduate School 


BY URBAN H. FLEEGE 


ACROSS THE land in college after college, there 
is a rising cry for more adequately prepared col- 
lege teachers. College presidents and deans are 
re-echoing the question, “Where can we find 
teachers prepared to teach courses in general edu- 
cation?” They complain that they are handi- 
capped in setting up the general education pro- 
gram because graduate schools are not preparing 
teachers for teaching these broad courses. Col- 
leges have little choice other than either train 
their own teachers themselves or fail to answer 
one of the greatest needs in college education 
today. 

This problem of adequate teacher preparation 
for general education represents one of the most 
pressing problems facing higher education in 
America at the present time. In this paper I shall 
attempt to discuss certain factors involved in the 
problem of supplying adequately prepared teachers 
for courses in general education. 

One of the greatest contributions that the 
graduate school can make to general education, 
and I believe must make, is the adequate prepara- 
tion of teachers for teaching courses in general 
education. In discussing this problem it is impos- 
sible, if not undesirable, to treat the preparation 
of college teachers for general education apart 
from the problem of preparation of college 
teachers in general. 
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WHAT IS THE BASIC FUNCTION OF THE 
GRADUATE SCHOOL? 

At the present time, and I believe this to be 
true with very few exceptions, there is no distinc- 
tion, other than minor variations, made in the 
graduate programs of those preparing for pure re- 
search and those preparing for teaching. The fact 
is the objective of the minority has been permitted 
to dictate the program of the majority, despite 
the fact that surveys show that seven out of ten 
graduate school graduates enter teaching. Re- 
gardless of objectives or field, the students have 
been required to follow almost identical proce- 
dures. 

Adequate teacher preparation means a revamp- 
ing of objectives, programs, courses, and M.A. 
and Ph.D. degree requirements—at least as far as 
prospective teachers in the graduate school are 
concerned. 

College deans, heads, 
graduate students are not satisfied with our gradu- 
ate schools. Their reasons for dissatisfaction boil 
down to this: (1) the purpose of graduate work is 
wrongly conceived and as a result the program is 


department teachers, 


pointed in the wrong direction, mainly because 
of emphasis on research as a primary and almost 
sole function, and (2) the graduate procedures, 
as a result, are wasteful and unrealistic. 

Such dissatisfaction is not new; for at least 
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twenty years there has been a growing demand 
from the various professional and accrediting 
associations for change in the education of pro- 
spective teachers. Professional leaders have been 
repeating with increasing emphasis that one of the 
primary functions of the graduate school is the 
preparation of teachers for our colleges. 

Until graduate schools accept this as their prime 
function, it is almost a waste of time for colleges 
to attempt any renovation or improvement in 
their curricula. The graduate school occupies the 
pivotal position in education, and it is almost 
useless to try to organize courses in general edu- 
cation without graduate faculties recognizing the 
preparation necessary for the teaching of such 
courses. Consequently, general education is of 
pressing importance to the graduate school. The 
graduate school has the serious responsibility of 
providing educational leadership to our colleges. 
Part of that leadership should be exercised in the 
direction of preparing teachers for general educa- 
tion courses in college. 

In view of the stubborn resistance of graduate 
schools to requests for change in their teacher- 
preparation programs, we might ask “What is the 
purpose of graduate work?” The usual answer is 
“to train scholars who by their research will add 
to the sum-total of human knowledge.” No one 
can object to an expansion of knowledge; but we 
believe this is only one of the functions of the 
graduate school. Furthermore, we believe there is 
a justifiable complaint against the befuddled 
methods by which we now support this ideal. As 
Sewall pointed out recently in the Journal of 
General Education (October 1947): 

The college teacher does not work on the frontiers of 

established fact. He works with students who are in the 
status of students because they do not know, and because 
they need to know a reasonable portion of the corpus 
of knowledge already established. He works with immature 
minds, and tries to make them mature by supplying both 
subject matter and methods. 
In view of this responsibility, the expansion of 
knowledge can hardly be regarded as an adequate 
ideal for the graduate school in preparing college 
teachers. 


It is true that the excellent teacher keeps alive 
professionally by keeping up his interest in re- 
search, either as producer or consumer, but pri- 
marily he is a teacher; his interest in research is 
secondary. It merely helps him perform his prin- 
cipal function of teacher. 

It is quite apparent that the aspects of the 
graduate school program that are proving the 
principal obstacle in the development of general 
education courses in the college are in the main 
the same factors that stand in the way of more 
effective teaching in the college in general. The 
members of the commission responsible for the 
President’s report on Higher Education for 
American Democracy (Vol. 4, p 17) are quite 
pointed in their accusation that 
the failure of individuals to learn how to teach is largely 
the failure of the present graduate school system. Inflexible 
requirements for the degree, the formality and dispersion 
of the established curriculum, the absence of programs 
designed to develop skill in presenting subject matter, and 
the lack of appropriate guidance have been largely re- 


sponsible for the fact that advanced degrees frequently 
do not indicate an ability to teach. 


WHAT IS THE MEANING OF GENERAL EDUCATION? 

Before we discuss what changes might be made 
in the graduate program for the more adequate 
preparation of teachers of general education, it 
might be well for us to state what we mean by 
general education, why it is necessary, and then 
examine the nature of general education courses. 
To begin with, general education as the term is 
used today, is not synonymous with liberal educa- 
tion. The difference is one of degree, not of kind. 
General education refers to those phases of non- 
specialized and nonvocational learning which 
should be the common experience of all educated 
men and women. It is that education which every 
person should have in order to assure to him the 
fundamentals of an effective life; it is that edu- 
cation which no person can afford to be without. 
General education undertakes to redefine liberal 
education in terms of life’s problems as all of us 
face them, to give it human orientation and social 
direction, to invest it with content that is more 
directly relevant to the demands of the society 
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in which we are living. The purposes of general 
education are contributory to those of a true lib- 
eral education. General education may be looked 
upon as an integral aspect of a full liberal 
education. 

General education, as the President’s report 
emphasizes, should enable the student to identify, 
interpret, select, and build into his own life those 
components of his cultural heritage that con- 
tribute richly to understanding and appreciation 
of the world in which he lives. 

Achieving this objective through highly special- 
ized and intensive courses, which characterize the 
average college curriculum, is almost an im- 
possibility. To obtain a reasonably comprehensive 
grasp of his major field a student has to spend 
half or more of his time in that one department. 
The bits of knowledge which he gathers from 
specialized courses designed for specialists in other 
departments are too difficult for him to fit into a 
unified pattern. As a result of such fragmentation 
in the presentation of subject matter in college 
classrooms, he is likely to leave college un- 
acquainted with some of the fundamental areas 
of human knowledge essential for a balanced 
view of life. 

Because of the prevalence of this situation, col- 
leges find themselves facing the crucial task of 
providing general courses in the fundamental areas 
of our culture which make a major contribution 
toward more intelligent human living. These 
areas are usually labeled the humanities, the social 
sciences, and the biological and physical sciences. 
General courses that cut across departmental 
lines and center about problems of life are the 
answer to hyperspecialization. 


IN WHAT WAYS ARE GENERAL EDUCATION 
COURSES DIFFERENT? 


What is the nature of these general education 
courses? How do they differ from other courses? 
First of all they are explicitly planned and taught 
with the objectives of general education in mind. 


1For detailed analysis of general education see editorials 
in the 1947 issues of the Journal of General Education. 


They are not simply a dilution or restyling of 
existing courses nor a stringing together of the 
fundamentals usually found in the specific courses 
of an area. The difference is in choice of content 
and method of presentation. General courses are 
broad in scope: they emphasize generalizations and 
the application of principles rather than the learn- 
ing of factual minutiae. They show the relation- 
ships between subject matters not ordinarily 
brought together; they cultivate in the student 
the habit of looking for and discovering broad 
meanings. This does not mean that general 
courses are elementary or superficial. They are no 
easier than specialized courses; if anything, more 
difficult from the point of view of the teacher. 
The real difference lies in function and purpose; 
the function of general education courses is not 
to develop a learned man or professional technician 
but to provide the basis for intelligent living re- 
gardless of the type of life man may chance to 
have or the circumstances that surround it. 


These courses draw their material from wide 
divisions of knowledge, embodying unusual com- 
binations of subject matter not closely related 
within the systematic, logical development of the 
subject, but vitally related to the psychological 
processes which human beings use in dealing with 
everyday matters. A general course in the exact 
sciences, called perhaps Science and Human Pro- 
gress, designed to develop an understanding of 
the common phenomena in our physical environ- 
ment and an appreciation of the implications of 
scientific discoveries for human welfare, would 
include not only content covered in science 
courses but would wed this material to that 
treated in the social sciences of sociology, eco- 
nomics, history, and anthropology—all definitely 
related to life problems. A general course in the 
social sciences might be called Problems in Con- 
temporary Life and draw material from not only 
the social studies but from the biological and 
physical sciences as well. Other general courses 
may be organized around major human problems 
such as family life, healthful living, world under- 
standing, drawing from all fields and divisions of 
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knowledge whatever facts and principles are perti- 
nent to these problems. 


WHAT IS BLOCKING THE PROGRESS OF 
GENERAL EDUCATION? 

The effectiveness of any general education pro- 
gram will depend on the quality and attitudes of 
those who administer and teach it. To quote 
again the President’s report (Vol. 1, p. 60): 

Unfortunately the training of college teachers today 
is oriented so overwhelmingly toward research in some 
special field of scholarship that all too few are either com- 
petent to teach general courses or sympathetically inclined 
to try to do so. A quite different kind of education for 
college teachers and a new definition of scholarship and 
the purposes of higher education in America are basic 
necessities if general education is to move forward to its 
goals. 

This new type of training that will have to be 
given teachers and the new way in which it will 
have to be given has occupied the thinking of too 
few leaders in graduate education. 

We must face the facts. Teachers are unpre- 
pared for handling general education courses be- 
cause from their junior year through the com- 
pletion of their Ph.D. program they have con- 
centrated on learning how to be technical special- 
ists. The few exceptions are those who attended 
undergraduate schools that have developed pro- 
grams of concentration requiring wide reading. 
If graduate schools continue to train teachers as 
they have in the past they will continue to unfit 
them for general education courses. And if the 
majority of teachers in graduate schools remain 
mere specialists in the presentation of their subject 
matter and continue to regard general education 
as a euphemism for superficial education and re- 
sent cooperating in the development of interde- 
partmental courses in the graduate school, they 
will sabotage the entire program of general edu- 
cation. 


DOES GENERAL EDUCATION BELONG IN THE 
GRADUATE SCHOOL? 
There are some who say that advanced general 
education courses do not belong in the graduate 
school because the graduate school, like profes- 


sional schools, is the place for specialization. 


There are a few who claim that to extend general 
education into the graduate school might prove 
almost as serious as pushing specialization down 
into the college. I cannot quite agree with those 
who hold to the latter point. There are some 
graduate students, I grant, who may be adequately 
prepared to teach general education courses pro- 
vided they have had a full general, liberal educa- 
tion in their undergraduate years, capped by 
specialization in the graduate school. But since a 
teacher tends to teach as he is taught, no matter 
how deep the rootage in his early training, 
the experience he gathers in the graduate 
school tends to be rather decisive in setting the 
norm of his future teaching, philosophy, and 
interests. He is too likely to think of much of 
his instruction in his graduate courses as intrinsic 
material of his field and as a result incorporate 
considerable portions of it in his own lectures. 
Too many college teachers fresh from graduate 
school have a tendency to reissue vest-pocket edi- 
tions of their graduate courses. 


Because of the rapid proliferation of courses, 
even in the graduate school, sometimes for no 
other reason than the fact that they are outlets 
for the specialized interests of certain strong per- 
sonalities in a particular department, advanced 
general courses are necessary in the preparation of 
teachers of general education courses. The future 
college teacher of general education has to 
“specialize” in general education. In this sense 
the graduate school is, even for these prospective 
teachers, a place for specialization. It is im- 
possible for a prospective teacher of a general 
course in the exact sciences to cover all of the 
helpful courses offered in this general area. The 
same is true of one preparing for a general course 
in the humanities or social sciences. 

At present a student may leave the graduate 
school with a Ph.D. in a scientific field like 
physics, for example, without having had any 
instruction in zoology, botany, geology, astrono- 
my, bacteriology, physiology, anatomy, hygiene, 
and nutrition—sciences involved in the preserva- 
tion of health and which constitute part of a gen- 
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eral course in science. The ignorance of other 
fields not closely related to the sciences—for 
example, areas in social science in which the 
exact sciences have such important implications, 
especially in our technological society—represents 
another serious gap. 

Advanced general courses are necessary in order 
that prospective college teachers be sufficiently 
liberated from the confining compartmentaliza- 
tion which results from subject-matter special- 
ization. Norman Foerster, Kirkpatrick, and 
others believe that advanced general courses have 
a rightful place in a graduate program for 
prospective college teachers. To quote Foerster, 
“It is absurd to think that the A.B. graduate had 
had enough of it to become a teacher of general 
education in a college.”? 


WHAT ARE SOME OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
NEW TYPE GRADUATE PROGRAM? 

It is beyond both my intention and my ability 
to present a blueprint giving the details of the 
new type of graduate program that should be 
developed for prospective teachers of general edu- 
cation courses in college. I do not believe that 
anyone has such a workable blueprint mapped out 
in detail at this time. It is my opinion that the 
new type of graduate program must evolve from 
various experimental programs. However, there 
are a few suggestions and considerations that I 
should like to offer. 

1. In preparing prospective college teachers for 
general education courses, the graduate school will 
have to shift emphasis from that of producing 
research scholars to that of preparing teachers. 
The needs of the graduate student should deter- 
mine to a large extent the program of the gradu- 
ate school. 

2. The pattern of study should be designed to 
develop the broadest kind of interpretive scholar- 
ship in the chosen general area of “specialization.” 
This calls for advanced general courses in the 
principal areas of our culture in order that unified 
knowledge may result. Compartmentalization of 


2Journal of General Education. I (January 1947), 108. 


knowledge has grown to such an extent that it has 
become too difficult for many students to grasp 
the relationships of their fields to other disciplines 
even on the graduate level. This places a definite 
responsibility on the university faculty to reduce 
the present unmanageable bulk of specialized 
learning to basic, understandable concepts. 

3. The graduate school should provide a solid 
base for continued professional and personal 
growth. This may be done through acquainting 
the student with the principles of research in his 
chosen area, grounding in the history of his area, 
an understanding of its fundamental theories and 
principles, relevant facts, and the inspiration and 
working habits necessary to grow professionally 
throughout his lifetime. 

The young college teacher should have an in- 
terest in research and scholarship. This should be 
caught from the graduate school faculty. If I 
may inject a point here, too much confusion is 
caused by the frequent statement that the young 
teacher has to choose either research or teaching. 
The two activities should be complementary 
rather than competitive. Many a young college 
teacher has demonstrated the complementary 
nature of these activities. 

A certain amount of concentration in a par- 
ticular field in a given area is not excluded by 
emphasis on general courses. 

WHAT PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION IS NECESSARY? 

4. The graduate school should recognize the 
necessity of providing potential teachers of 
general courses with the basic skills necessary to 
impart knowledge to others. College teaching is 
the only major learned profession for which there 
does not exist a well-defined program of prepara- 
tion directed toward developing the skills which 
are essential for the practitioner to possess. This 
includes, except for the graduate student who is 
an experienced and superior teacher: (1) one or 
possibly two professional courses in education, 
(2) a period of internship. 

The course in education should consider major 
developments in curriculum, the philosophies of 
which they were the outgrowth, the philosophy of 
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general education, and the principal techniques 
of superior teaching together with the psychologi- 
cal principles which they illustrate. Interwoven 
in the above considerations would be insights into 
the psychology of the upper teens as well as 
practical applications of such insights in the fields 
of counseling, guidance, and teaching. The 
teacher of this course should be one of the most 
outstanding and superior teachers in the graduate 
school. Before this can happen the education de- 
partments will have to squeeze out the water 
from their multitudinous offerings and present 
the meaty fundamentals in an organized and 
challenging manner. 

As part of the graduate preparation of the col- 
lege teacher, there should be a teaching intern- 
ship during the graduate years. This calls for 
actual teaching of general courses under helpful 
supervision in the undergraduate school of the 
university or in a nearby college. First-hand con- 
tact, first observing an excellent teacher in action, 
then actually teaching the general course for 
which he is preparing will forestall many of the 
short-sighted mistakes otherwise likely to saddle 
his first years of teaching. This means more than 
holding a graduate assistantship in which the 
assistant performs only the simple and repetitive 
tasks. 

Teaching internship should continue through 
the first years of actual college teaching. Too 
many beginning college teachers are left to shift 
for themselves. An intelligent supervision char- 
acterized by helpfulness should be forthcoming 
from department heads. But until we have more 
department heads who appreciate the breadth of 
view needed by a teacher of general education, this 
type of supervision may have to suffer. 

5. In admitting prospective teacher candidates 
for the general education courses, greater care and 
diligence should be exercised than is currently 
common in admitting teacher candidates. An 
essential qualification for such graduate study 
should be a broad program of general education at 
the undergraduate level together with evidence of 
superior scholastic ability (at least the upper 


third of their graduating class), and insofar as 
possible, evidence of depth of interest, initiative, 
imagination, and determination to complete what- 
ever is undertaken. Certain personality factors 
such as “unabrasiveness,” love of people, emo- 
tional balance, and energy should also be in 
evidence. 

Where prospective candidates present favorable 
traits but lack breadth of background, they should 
be required to undertake further preliminary 
work. 

6. In order that there be as little wasteful 
repetition as possible in general areas, it is 
essential that the graduate school should carefully 
appraise the candidate’s achievements before out- 
lining his graduate program. 

7. The dean of the graduate school is the king- 
pin in determining the success or failure of what- 
ever changes are brought about. As the head, so 
the school. He must be convinced of the necessity 
of the changes that are made in the graduate pro- 
gram. The faculty in the graduate school, at 
least those concerned with the preparation of 
teachers of general education courses, should be 
committed to the philosophy of general education; 
they must have a broad general education them- 
selves; they must be themselves excellent teachers 
in order to exemplify the improvement in teaching 
we have in mind. 


Furthermore, the new type of graduate school 
The 
chaos of “departmental autonomy” must be 
eliminated. Strict departmental control of ad- 
vanced degree programs is too inflexible for the 
achievement of 


must be more business-like in its direction. 


teacher-preparation objectives 
common to the entire graduate school. 


WHAT CHANGES IN CURRENT 
REQUIREMENTS ARE SUGGESTED? 

8. To make way for the advanced general edu- 
cation courses referred to above, there will have 
to be certain reductions in certain widely accepted 
graduate school requirements. Department heads 
and teachers afflicted with the occupational 
disease of hyperintellectualism and confirmed in 
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nineteenth century conceptions of scholarship may 
not agree to the following suggestions, but we 
believe them in keeping with the new orientation 
of the graduate school interested in meeting the 
present emergency of lack of adequately prepared 
teachers of general education: 


a. Drop the requirement of German, or in 
some cases German and French, as a “tool” of 
research, except where obviously necessary. In 
practice the uniform requirement has never 
justified itself. What the prospective college 
teacher of general education needs is not a blunt 
tool but 2 more humane understanding of our 
culture. A friend of mine, dean of a large 
graduate school, argues that ability to read 
these foreign languages is necessary for back- 
ground. That was true in the German univer- 
sities from which we have derived this require- 
ment, but the conditions which made this 
requirement necessary then do not exist now. 

b. Reduce the number of courses in subjects 
of comparatively slight importance, such for 
example in English as the more barren periods 
of literature and third-rate individual authors. 

c. Reduce the time given to certain courses, 
for example in the English program, the intro- 
ductory course in linguistic science might be 
reduced to one semester. 

d. Reduce the emphasis on facts in the com- 
prehensive examination to perhaps half of what 
is currently customary. This will permit more 
emphasis on critical evaluation and the under- 
standing of the relatedness of cultural areas. 

e. Cut in half the time spent on the graduate 
thesis. For the doctoral thesis this will amount 
to a saving of half a year. Present emphasis 
seems to indicate that the graduate school aims 
to develop authors. A recent study of professors 
of English shows that 95 percent have never 
published a book and probably never will. 
What is expected of the college teacher is an 
occasional scholarly article. In view of this, 


would it not be better to insist on quality in 
the thesis and perhaps greater delimitation in 
the problem undertaken for research, with pos- 


sible publication of the final draft in a scholarly 

journal? 

These are a few of the reductions that seem pos- 
sible in the graduate program, which if carried out 
would strengthen, rather than weaken the pro- 
gram while at the same time make way for several 
advanced general education courses as well as for 
the professional preparation referred to above. 

Research and scholarship would not be elimi- 
nated in the new type graduate school. As a 
matter of fact research might well be directed 
toward a number of pressing problems in general 
education which are clamoring for solution. We 
need research in the development of evaluative in- 
struments that will reveal the progress of a stu- 
dent in the achievement of general education ob- 
jectives. We need instruments capable of disclos- 
ing attitudes and motives which will determine 
what an individual is more inclined to do when 
confronted with real issues. Substantial progress 
has been made in methods of functional measure- 
ment of nonfactual outcomes, but much still re- 
mains to be done. We need research in correlation 
studies involving students in general education 
programs. We need research in the development 
of suitable college and secondary texts in the 
various areas of general education. 


HOW TO DEVELOP AN ADEQUATELY PREPARED 
GRADUATE FACULTY? 


An important problem remains: where are 
graduate deans going to find broadly educated 
faculty members to develop advanced general 
education courses covering the principal areas of 
our cultural inheritance, and who is to direct the 
graduate work of such graduates “specializing” in 
general education? 

It seems to me there is only one practical 
answer, namely, in-service training of the gradu- 
ate faculty. Perhaps the best preparation is the 
opportunity of graduate faculty members to work 
with a college faculty that is in the process of 
developing its own program of general education 
and assisting in the outlining of the general courses 
for the various cultural areas. 
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Blessed is that graduate school possessed of a 
few enthusiastic faculty members imbued with 
the philosophy of general education. With a few 
to lead, others can be led to see the light. This 
procedure has worked in a number of our colleges 
and in a few of our graduate schools. It is only 
through grappling with the problems at hand that 
dyed-in-the-wool subject-matter specialists can 
be led gradually to divorce themselves from the 
departmental concept of subject matter. But 
more than an intellectual acceptance of the gen- 
eral education program is necessary if it is to 
succeed; there must be an emotional acceptance 
likewise. 

IN SUMMARY, WHAT IS NEEDED? 

Summarizing, what is needed in higher educa- 
tion today is a rededication of liberal education to 
its earlier purposes of freeing the human spirit 
from ignorance, prejudice, and provincialism, and 
of releasing the energies of men for the achieve- 
ment of the good life. Since this objective is not 
possible of full attainment for large numbers of 
our students it means establishing courses in gen- 
eral education. This will cause some confusion 
and inconvenience, but the needs of the 90 per- 
cent in college, not the 10 percent, should set the 
college pattern. 

For the graduate schools, this means facing 
squarely the responsibility of preparing teachers 


to teach general education courses in our colleges. 
It means reconsidering their basic purpose. The 
training of teachers must be recognized as their 
primary function; in doing so, stimulating 
scholarship and an interest in research should not 
be lost sight of but rather considered as a function 
along with the preparation of college teachers. 

Because of the urgency of this whole problem, 
the writer would like to recommend that the 
leading educational accrediting associations form 
advisory committees on general education to work 
with colleges and universities interested in de- 
veloping such programs and courses as referred to 
in this paper. A group of colleges might well con- 
stitute an experimental group, each working 
through their own faculty committees on the de- 
velopment of their own general education ob- 
jectives and courses. Stimulation, direction, and 
encouragement are vitally needed. We have a fair 
number of colleges at the present time experi- 
menting on their own with general education 
courses. We also have the suggestions of a num- 
ber of institutions with years of experience with 
this problem to draw upon. I feel that the number 
of institutions of higher education interested in 
the problem of general education would be con- 
siderably larger if advisory committees on general 
education existed which could advise and co- 
ordinate their efforts. 





To Create: To Cause To Come Into Existence 
The ‘Place of Creativity in the Liberal Arts 


BY KENNETH IRVING BROWN 


THE LATE President Faunce of Brown once 
said: “All we can do is to furnish the temptation 
to think, to understand, to serve, to lead humani- 
ty, and to make it as vivid and winsome as pos- 
sible.” To that impressive list of duties let the col- 
lege administrator add the obligation to offer the 
opportunity for creativity as an aid to larger and 
more significant appreciation. 

As I have occasion to read the current literature 
on liberal arts and to review the stated objectives 
of our colleges of liberal arts, I find myself 
amazed at the meager attention which is paid to 
the act of creativity. Some of these objectives 
give passing nod to it; many ignore it entirely. 
The program of liberal arts in American colleges, 
to preserve its own integrity, must find a sub- 
stantial place within its boundaries for the culti- 
vation and intelligent appreciation of the fine 
arts, and agreement is growing stronger that in- 
telligent appreciation can be best developed 
through some attention given to the act of 
creativity, both for the gifted—that goes without 
question—and also for the ungifted. 

By creativity is meant the act of doing in the 
field of one of the recognized arts. The artist 
chooses his colors, the writer finds appropriate 
words, the musician seeks his harmonies, each in 
his medium setting forth his understanding of a 
segment of life or an emotion of nature, But in- 
cluded in “the act of doing in the field of one of 
the recognized arts,” from the vantage point of 
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the college, must be the experiences of reinter- 
pretation: the pianist presents his Beethoven; the 
dancer follows Massine’s pattern; the actor reads 
Shaw’s lines. 

One may well ask: Is there not the opportunity 
of creativity outside the arts? May not one be 
creative in the sciences? The answer is clearly 
“Yes” for the impulse and the act of creation are 
dominant in the mind of the scientist seeking for a 
new combination of elements, for a new interpre- 
tation of known facts. But the academic world 
has long listed this kind of creativity under the 
heading of scholarship. We have established over 
the years certain traditions and procedures which 
govern this type of scholarly creativeness. 
Creativity in the arts, however, stands outside the 
recognized province of scholarship. To a far less 
degree is it governed by the procedures of aca- 
demic tradition. It is confined almost exclusively 
to the fine arts. It is this creativity in these areas 
that has been reluctantly admitted into the aca- 
demic curriculum in recent decades, and stands 
patiently waiting for the larger academic recogni- 
tion to which it is so richly entitled. 

Helen Peavy Washburn phrases the conviction 
which an increasing number of educators hold: 


Those interested in the teaching of creative arts believe . . 
..that an understanding of that process is essential to the 
fullest appreciation of art and of life; that such understand- 
ing is most fully realized through practice; and that the 
exercise of creative abilities in producing art affords people 
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one of the greatest and most enduring satisfactions of exist- 
ence... They believe that art is significant because it is 
a reaction to and interpretation of life and its problems in 
which emotion, intellect, and spirit all have a part. It is, 
in short, the quintessence of life. 


I. THE CASE FOR CREATIVITY RESTS ON 
THREE THESES 

We are writing about creativity for those 
gifted in the arts of creation. We are also writing 
about it for those who are not so gifted—particu- 
larly for this group. We are writing about 
creativity in the classroom, but we are also writing 
about the 

especially in the areas outside the classroom. 
The referral, I take it, is particularly to the 
arts—music, painting, writing, drama, the dance, 


creativity outside classroom—and 


and those other areas which are closely allied with 
these. The student in the college of liberal arts 
deserves the opportunity to try himself out, rank 
amateur though he be, in the experience of creat- 
ing in any one of these forms. It may be painting 
a picture or writing a sonnet; it may be acting 
in a play or outlining an interpretive dance. The 
right is his and the activity will be rewarding. 

The case for creativity in the program of the 
liberal arts can be made on three substantial argu- 
ments. In the first place, that personality is not 
fully matured which has not found some ade- 
quate channel for self-expression. Most of our 
colleges of liberal arts in America write on their 
masthead that they are concerned with the de- 
velopment of the full personality. They want to 
train not mind alone, but the full man. They are 
concerned for his body; they are concerned for his 
spirit; they are concerned for him as an individual. 
If this be true, and in many cases the objective 
is vastly more than lip service, there must be some 
aid given to the individual to find those avenues 
of expression which every matured individual 
needs. 

Vachel Lindsay sang of the need of young souls: 


Let not young souls be smothered out before 
They do quaint deeds and fully flaunt their pride. 
It is the world’s one crime its babes grow dull. 
Its poor are ox-like, limp and leaden-eyed. 
Not that they starve, but starve so dreamlessly; 
Not that they sow, but that they seldom reap. 


The second argument on which the case rests 
is that the act of creation is itself one of the surest 
ways to appreciation, and appreciation is a part of 
that understanding which the college of liberal 
arts is committed to develop: not facts alone, not 
knowledge alone, but that riper understanding 
which the prophets have always called wisdom. 


Those of us who have in any way had the oc- 
casion to teach in the arts are convinced that the 
struggle to write a sonnet with its repeating 
rhyme and its prison-house of fourteen lines is an 
almost certain way to a greater enjoyment of and 
understanding of the great sonnets of all ages. 
Try it yourself, and your eyes are open to new 
beauties in Keats and Wordsworth and Millay. 
Let it be readily admitted that the amateur sonnet 
is of no artistic value, that the painting he at- 
tempts is a mere daub, the song a sorry violation 
of good harmony. Refer to the activity, if you 
choose, as “manual occupation” instead of 
creativity. Nevertheless, the mere fact that the 
student has tried is an experience which has edu- 
cational value for him. 


I wonder if it is not along this avenue that we 
can find that greater individuality that ought to 
be a part of American education. It was Norman 
Douglass who wrote Goodbye to Western Civiliza- 
tion and in that book you had this severe and at 
least partially true indictment of American edu- 
cation: 


Education creates a type instead of a character. It instills 
uniformity which is the enemy of civilization. None but a 
strong nature can profit by its good effects and defy the 
bad ones. 

None but a small percentage of children recover before 
middle age, when it is too late, from that withering strain 
of application. It frets away their finer edges and dries 
up the well-springs of individuality. It destroys their origi- 
nality of outlook, their curiosity, their initiative, the 
directness of their mental vision. They learn to” see with 
eyes, think with brains which are not their own. Their 
standardized. It is a 


impulses, their conversations are 


state controlled manufactory of echoes. 


Partially true the indictment stands—only 
partially; for you and I have known many 
teachers, great teachers, who have avoided with 
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complete success this uniformity of thought. 
They have helped their students to see with their 
own eyes and to think with their own brains, to 
follow impulses which are not conventional, and 
to essay conversations which are far from stand- 
ardized. The mere fact of partaking in the act 
of creation is one approach to this individualiza- 
tion. 

There is a third argument on which the case 
for creativity rests, that it is necessary for the 
health of the college of liberal arts itself. To off- 
set the swing toward science and technology 
which the war and its aftermath have brought, 
there must be a renewed emphasis upon the 
humanities. This new emphasis may rightly con- 
tain a new stress, not only on the history of the 
fine arts, the critical appraisal of the fine arts, 
but an attempt on the part of the student to enter 
into the experience of the artist, the writer, the 
musician, the dramatist. 

The college is expected to plan its curriculum 
with an awareness of society’s need. Who can for 
a moment deny that one of our major needs today 
is the cultivation of a spirit which shall rise above 
the gadgets of our daily life, to escape what Edna 
St. Vincent Millay has called “suffocation by the 
poisonous motor exhaust of motor minds.” 

But you have heard those three arguments be- 
fore, that creativity has a part in the develop- 
ment of a full personality, that creativity is one 
of the avenues to appreciation which is an indis- 
pensable part of understanding, that creativity is 
one of the ways by which American education 
can help to meet society’s need for that kind of 
living which brings mastery of, not servility to 
the routines of existence. But I suspect if you are 
already convinced of the importance of creativity, 
you are in no need of these arguments. If you are 
not convinced, these arguments will be insuffi- 
cient to bring conviction, for experience rather 
than argument is likely to bring persuasion. 


II. A SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR A COLLEGE OF 
LIBERAL ARTS 
You may well object: Make concrete that 
which you are saying in generalities. What kind 


of a program would a college of liberal arts spon- 
sor that had a genuine appreciation of the im- 
portance of creativity? 

It is a question deserving most thoughtful 
answer. In the first place, the curriculum of such 
a college would naturally include majors in the 
fields of art, music, literature, and drama— 
majors in which creativity would have part, and 
for the most gifted, large part, in the fulfillment 
of that requirement. It is hard to imagine an ade- 
quate major in art which does not include in- 
struction in some of the fundamental media as 
well as courses in history and the principles of 
criticism. For the student gifted as an artist, such 
a major may be kept sufficiently fluid that the 
amount of time given to the creative courses can 
be enlarged. A major in literature, for example, 
may of necessity not only include the habitual 
Freshman English, but a course in creative writ- 
ing, and, more than that, along the way as assign- 
ments in the usual courses in criticism call for the 
student to try his hand at some of the numerous 
poetic and prose forms; and again in this field, for 
the student with an obvious gift for writing, the 
major may be so directed as to allow additional 
hours for creative writing with a reduction of the 
hours in the history and criticism of literature. 


Outside the classroom such a college will put 
forth very considerable efforts, collateral efforts 
they may very well be, to offer the student who 
chooses, a chance to try his hand in the various 
arts: a campus workshop, a fine arts clinic. This 
calls for the guidance of trained and also enthusi- 
astic teachers, and the responsibility falls back 
upon the administration to see that in each of 
these fields there are instructors, preferably in- 
structors who can combine the art of teaching 
with the art of doing, who find keen delight in 
sharing their experiences of doing with a circle of 
ambitious students. 

Such a college as I am describing may properly 
have a voluntary art class one evening a week for 
the students, the faculty, and the townsfolk who 
care to come—an invitation to those who have 
never smeared themselves with oil or tried their 
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hands at water-color with its exasperating swift- 
ness of drying. I am not thinking of anything 
which is tied with college credit. I am not think- 
ing of anything which would eventually lead into 
exhibitions of the entire class’s work, for it would 
certainly be true that much of the work was of no 
value whatever artistically. But I am persuaded 
that the mere act of creating is a source of fun 
and also an aid to appreciation of the medium in 
which the amateur is working. 

I should hope that such a college might have 
an informal circle in creative writing—indeed, 
many such circles if there is call for more than 
one; it is always wise to keep such a group to a 
comparatively small size, ten or twelve, and most 
certainly not to exceed fifteen. I have no illusions 
that the mere reaching-out of the student for this 
experience would be sufficient to keep such a 
group going. Behind it there would be an adult 
who believed sufficiently in what he was doing to 
give time and patience to the organization. 

‘Since by “creativity” we are meaning not only 
the act of original creation, but also the experience 
of interpretation whereby one seeks to identify 
himself with a creator and to re-create—the 
pianist who plays his Tschaikowsky, the actor who 
reads his Shakespeare—there is good reason to 
multiply the occasions for this type of enjoyment. 
It is amazing how many Harvard men in their 
reminiscences of the Yard think easily of the 
nights spent in Charles Copeland’s room on the 
top floor of Hollis when for an hour they sat 
around and “‘Copey read.” Many a college has on 
its faculty a man or woman, gifted in reading, 
who can be encouraged to share with the students 
his own special favorites in prose and poetry. 

The college desiring to emphasize these creative 
experiences would, in addition, give the same kind 
of flattering attention to those students who had 
within themselves the making of artists as to 
those who have within themselves the making of 
scientists. There is no intention of belittling 
factual studies; their place in education is stead- 
fast and rightly assured. But if a college is repre- 
sentative of the broad education it preaches, ought 


it not to have in its faculty and alumni body men 
and women of distinction in all the great fields of 
human endeavor? Ought it not to have scientists 
and teachers and business men of whom it can be 
rightly proud? And also ought it not to have 
novelists and artists and musicians and play- 
wrights? 

Such a college would, moreover, provide its stu- 
dents and faculty with the opportunity of being 
acquainted not alone with the best that was being 
thought and done, but the best that was being 
written and painted. That means an annual series 
of exhibitions; and it is easier today than it has 
ever been before to bring to a college campus 
representative exhibitions of modern art. The 
new processes of colored printing make it possible 
to present the student with striking copies of great 
work. It would mean also two-or three-day visits 
from men and women who themselves have 
achieved some success in the field of creation. The 
Association of American Colleges is cooperating 
with the colleges, through its Program of Fine 
Arts Visitation, to overcome the obstacles of 
meager budgets. It would mean, likewise, a will- 
ingness on the part of the college to put the offi- 
cial stamp of approval which the honorary degree 
carries, upon representatives of public life who 
have succeeded in these fields as well as upon 
those whose achievements are distinguished in the 
fields of scholarship and public service. 

Here are enumerated some practical suggestions 
for the college desiring to give larger place in its 
program to the humanities, and willing to include 
for all students some creative experience. 


III]. THE INSTRUCTOR IN THE ROLE OF GUIDE 

In the effort of a university to offer the op- 
portunity of creativity to undergraduate students, 
the function of the instructor becomes that of 
guide, inspirer, counselor. It is important that 
the adventurer in the arts become acquainted 
with and achieve some reasonable control of the 
primary techniques of the medium with which he 
is dealing. At the same time, there must be the 
opportunity for initiative and particularly for 
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freedom to break the laws when the laws have 
first been learned. The counselor in writing will 
do well to reiterate that the student is free to 
write a sentence lacking predicate or subject if he 
chooses, but not until he has first mastered the 
conventional sentence fulfilling the definitions 
of the textbook. The same reasoning is applicable 
to all the arts. 

President Eliot in his inaugural address, spoken 
so many years ago, has this wise word to say, and, 
although he was speaking particularly of courses 
in philosophy, the same injunction is true of the 
arts: 


Philosophical 
authority ... 


be taught with 
It is not the function of the teacher to 
settle philosophical 
pupils ... 
authoritative inculcation of what the teacher deems true may 


subjects should never 


and political controversies for the 
The notion that education consists in the 


be logical and appropriate in a convent or in a seminary 
for priests, but it is intolerable in universities and public 
schools from primary to professional. 


It is useful for those of us who are teachers to 
put ourselves into experiences where we become 
pupils, for the world of the teacher is vastly dif- 


ferent from the world of the pupil. The at- 
mosphere changes; the temperatures are not the 


same. 


During a recent summer gathering an invita- 
tion was issued to those of us who had never held 
a paintbrush in our hand to come, if we cared to, 
for an hour a day to a class in painting. I seized 
the opportunity as did many other of my friends. 
The class was directed by a man in the field of 
religious education who had had some experience 
and practice as an artist. He was assisted by his 
wife. 


On the first day we were given our materials 
and instructed to copy a conventional landscape 
scene which the leader of the class drew for us. 
We worked away, delighted with the fun of mix- 
ing colors and of seeing trees and clouds and lakes 
and sky grow under our hands. I do not know 
when I have had more fun than I had that hour, 
puttering away with my paints, trying very hard 
to capture the feel of sky and distance, of lake 


and tree in the few square inches of board that I 
was working on. I have always been a great ad- 
mirer of the French Impressionist School, and I 
found myself trying to imitate it; I grant you it 
was done in a crudely amateurish way. I was 
rather proud of my effort, and some of my 
friends foolishly praised it to me and increased 
my pride. 

Then came the awful moment when the 
leader’s wife arrived at our table, and her word 
of scorn was final. “It’s all wrong; you haven’t 
done anything right.” And with her turpentine 
cloth, she proceeded to erase all of the images over 
which I had labored. “You paint mountains this 
way,” she said, and then with her finger she 
worked a great spiral. My heart sank within me. 
I thought I was concealing my feelings, although 
one of my friends later on said, ““You should have 
seen your face.” She worked with my painting 
for some ten minutes, and when she left, it was 
pretty well finished in outline; but it was no 
longer mine, and something had happened to de- 
stroy all of my interest in it. I no longer cared 
very much what happened to it. 

I grant you most readily that she knew vastly 
more about painting than I will ever know. I 
might concede that her techniques were the cor- 
rect techniques. And yet, the voice of authority 
with which she spoke succeeded in destroying all 
of the choice delight that I had been taking in my 
effort, and as I left the room, I could not help 
wondering if in my own teaching I had ever been 
guilty with the students who had sat in my group 
of that same kind of authoritarian destruction of 
enthusiasm. I wondered if I had ever forgotten so 
easily that the role of instructor is not that of 
classroom tyrant but friendly guide. It was an 
experience I shall cherish, not for its pleasure, but 
for its lesson. 

Art is like religion; one can approach it through 
many avenues. True, there are techniques to be 
mastered and fundamental laws to be discovered 
and observed. But in religion and in art it is the 
individual spirit that climbs, and the way is a 
lonely one. 
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Even though he be an amateur, beginning with 
the a, b, c’s, there must always be the absolute 
intention of doing his best. Mediocrity offers no 
satisfaction. One may fail, as many will fail, but 
the failure comes in the lack of effort to do better 
than one has done before. Even as the golfer day 
by day plays to lower his score, so the amateur 
in the fine arts will work to increase his effective- 
ness in saying that which he desires to say, whether 
it be spoken in words or through color and line, 
or by gesture and voice. 


IV. THE FINE ARTS HAVE THEIR COUNSEL 
FOR A PERPLEXED WORLD 


We are becoming aware gradually of the 
momentous problems which face us. However, as 
we turn our eyes to the world exhausted with the 
fever of war and sick with the tensions of a 
fraudulent peace, we become quickly aware that 
the needs which we face are not essentially eco- 
nomic and political, but spiritual. 


The world must be given something more than 
material comforts to hope for, “something to be- 
lieve in, some purpose in living which provides for 
creative and constructive development of the 
capacities of each individual.” We shall look to 
religion for the fulfillment of these aspirations. 
We shall look also to the arts, and, as one wise 
critic has reminded us, it is the responsibility of 
the college or university to work for “the inte- 
gration of creative arts with the knowledge of 
man’s history, accomplishment, and problems.” 

I shall not soon forget a letter written by one 
of our younger alumni who was graduated from 
Denison at the height of the depression and found 
himself for six months futilely and vainly looking 
for work. The letter which he wrote was not an 
indictment of liberal arts. The letter he wrote 
was in high praise of what his college of liberal 
arts had done for him in the way of fortifying his 
spirit to carry on through the weeks and months 
of tragic emptiness which the depression brought. 
He told, for example, of his frequent attendance 
upon the concerts which the city provided free. 
He told of days he spent in the art gallery where 


he was able to follow up one of his loves which 
Denison had helped him to develop. He told of 
many hours spent in the public library. These 
were three sources of nourishment for his spirit 
which the thieves of depression were unable to 
take away from him. 

It was in the same mood that a young friend, 
an aviator who lost his life early in the war, 
wrote, bemoaning the type of recreational pro- 
gram which the USO was providing in our army 
camps. He was speaking at least for that minority 
of men who found their recreational needs un- 
supplied by the USO entertainers who made their 
rounds of camps. His cry was: “Can’t someone 
see our need for facilities and opportunities to do 
something creatively? Can we not be provided 
with the materials so that we may set up our own 
darkroom for photography, with the materials for 
a small art studio, with the kind of handicraft and 
equipment that will give us a chance of making 
something rather than listening, always listening 
to someone else’s effort? Can we not have the 
equipment to put on our own shows, our own 
concerts, our Own Canteens?” 

There is in the human heart something that 
reaches out for the “experience of making,” and 
complete satisfaction will not come until one has 
in some feeble way felt himself a partner in the 
act of creation. Here is, indeed, the substance for 
a leisure hour. But experiences in creativity are 
something more than the filler for an empty day; 
so far as they be recreational, we shall need to 
reinsert the hyphen and restore the word to its 
root, re-creational. 

Experiences in creativity will tend to strengthen 
the spiritual maturity which our colleges desire 
for their students, but so seldom know how to 
achieve. You can’t attempt to paint without see- 
ing as if through new eyes. Great passages from 
plays reveal new depth to life when you pour 
your heart into them. To understand value, one 
must have had dealing with those experiences of 
life which compel one to assign importance and 
unimportance. Scholarship provides such experi- 
ences; so, too, does creativity. And the colleges in 
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opening these doors to their students, inviting 
them to enter, are offering them pleasurable ac- 
tivities and in addition, for those with eyes to see 
and hearts to understand, experiences which will 
throw penetrating searchlights on the hidden 
meanings of living, those meanings which speak 
of consequentials and inconsequentials, of im- 
portance and unimportance, of worthfulness and 
worthlessness. 

The curricula of colleges may change, and the 
years ahead, now so crowded with uncertainties, 
may bring new emphases, but the youth with 
whom the college is dealing is fundamentally the 
same, decade by decade. There is in youth a 


hunger for knowledge. There is in youth a thirst 
for freedom. There is in youth a longing for 
action. And there is in youth a reach for beauty. 
To each of these four constituent elements of that 
creature called man the college must address it- 
self, and as it makes its program for the appease- 
ment of the hunger for knowledge and works to 
educate the student to a responsibility for new 
freedom; as it endeavors to inspire him with 
understanding of the needs for social change, even 
so must it take full cognizance of his reach for 
beauty. And in attempting to provide that satis- 
faction, the colleges of liberal arts in America dare 
not overlook the importance of creativity. 





History in a Liberal Education 


BY WILLIAM O. AYDELOTTE 


THIS ESSAY tries to set forth certain advantages 
that history can offer as part of a liberal educa- 
tion. Specifically it attempts to show three 
things: that history acts as an essential corrective 
to the generalizations of the other social sciences 
and helps to ward off the dangers of oversimpli- 
fication and provincialism; that it provides a very 
effective intellectual weapon, the developmental 
method, the study of things in time and in pro- 
cess of change; and that it can serve to synthesize, 
bring together and orient in relation to each other 
different branches of thought, in this respect 
supplementing and even replacing the philosophi- 
cal approach. 

Since concepts of history vary, we should indi- 
cate at the outset the particular concept assumed 
as the basis of this argument. History in the light 
of the best modern practice is to be sharply dis- 
tinguished from antiquarianism or the collection 
of facts for their own sake, and should be defined 
rather as the study of problems or causes, the 
interpretation of phenomena—not just accumu- 
lating evidence, but linking it together, giving it 
shape, meaning, and pattern. The popular fallacy 
that the business of history is merely the collection 
of facts has never been wholly justified by the 
practice of historians. It is true that certain 
historiographers at the end of the last century 
such as Langlois and Seignobos still laid primary 
emphasis on techniques of assembling and handling 
materials. But today these tasks have become, if 


not easier, at least secondary or ancillary, and the 
emphasis of modern historians is placed not so 
much on the facts for their own sake as on their 
meaning and significance. Mr. Barzun reflects this 
shift of emphasis very neatly when he speaks of 
the historical virtues as becoming “in ascending 
order of value: accuracy, intellectual honesty, 
and artistic imagination.” The most important 
and challenging job of the historian would today 
be generally conceived of as interpretation. 

Before suggesting what history can do we 
should be clear as to what it cannot do. This is the 
place to raise the old question about the “lessons” 
of history. Does history produce valid laws or gen- 
eralizations? Does it prove anything or show any- 
thing? When the question is put as baldly as this 
the only possible answer to it is in the negative. 
History has singularly failed to provide us with 
“lessons” in the sense of general laws of human 
development; or when it has attempted them it 
has generally been compelled to reject them later. 
People talk about the laws of history, but it would 
be hard to cite an example of such a law that has 
withstood critical analysis over any length of 
time. 

One might put the case even more strongly and 
admit at once that the task history sets itself is 
so large and so difficult as to be, in strict terms, 
almost impossible. The program of history, stated 
in its most ambitious form, is nothing less than 
an attempt to embrace the multiplicity of all ex- 
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perience and reduce it to a coherent unified pat- 
tern. Such a feat lies of course beyond the abilities 
of any historian or group of historians. We lack, in 
the first place, information. Of all that has hap- 
pened in the world only a minute fraction has 
been recorded, and even for the best-known 
events there are serious gaps in our documenta- 
tion. The historian, as Ranke said, sees into the 
faces of persons of the past but is unable to see 
into their hearts. Yet even our limited informa- 
tion constitutes a mass of material which no his- 
torian can possibly assimilate. It is so varied, 
complex, and so large in bulk that, even when 
approached by the most skilful method, it defies 
absolute or final judgment. We may try to avoid 
this problem by restricting our area of investiga- 
tion, but any limitation of scope disregards the 
essential relation of everything to everything else. 
Any formulation, no matter how circumspect, 
seems at once to distort the truth, to cut away and 
discard significant elements of the whole picture. 
“Such is the unity of history, that anyone who 
endeavors to tell a piece of it must feel that his 
first sentence tears a seamless web.” (Pollock 
and Maitland, History of English Law, vol. I, 
p. 1.) All these difficulties are quite understood 
by the historians and have contributed to a rela- 
tivistic attitude towards historical truth that has 
become fairly common in the present age. Thus 
the historical ideal that derives more or less from 
Ranke, of telling the exact facts and showing 
events as they actually occurred, would today be 
regarded as simplistic. Even the concept of a his- 
torical fact has been hedged around with qualifi- 
cations, and its validity would be forcefully dis- 


puted by some of the most eminent modern his- 
(See Beard’s famous article on this in 
the American Historical Review.) 

One might almost go so far as to conclude that 
effective history can never be written. It looks 


torians. 


as if our utmost efforts could produce at the 
best only an unsatisfactory approximation in 
which most of our generalizations are unsound 
and most of our questions are begged. While other 
subjects get “results,” history emphatically does 


not. So it is reasonable to ask whether history has 
any use at all, or whether we should not simply 
abandon it as impracticable, and pass on to the 
fields that are supposedly more effective and more 
productive. 


The best answer, the best argument for the 
value of history, is a paradox. I am prepared to 
maintain that history is useful and is indeed possi- 
bly the most rewarding subject of study exactly 
for the reasons that make it so difficult to pursue. 
The failure of history to produce results is, 
properly understood, not a weakness but a 
strength and in fact constitutes its principal ad- 
vantage. The point is that these difficulties, the 
obstacles to historical thought, are by no means 
peculiar to history but are inherent in all other 
disciplines so far as they make any attempt to give 
a correct and adequate account of man and so- 
ciety. The trouble with history is not that it pre- 
sents difficulties which other subjects escape, but 
that it faces difficulties which other subjects side- 
step. It does not oversimplify but rather takes 
the complexity of the world as its starting-point. 
By doing this, by rejecting any simple solution 
and insisting on a solution that covers every- 
thing, it creates for itself a task that is over- 
whelmingly difficult. 


But history, even if the task it attempts is 
ambitious, is not therefore useless. Knowledge is 
relative, and the historian, since he has attempted 
so directly this central problem of finding an 
approach to the whole of reality, may have worked 
out methods to this end that are, if far from 
adequate, at least significant and useful. Thus 
one might argue that history in an educational 
program can do certain things and offer certain 
advantages that cannot be found, at least in such 
a complete and satisfactory form, in any other 
field. It is a little hard to pin down these special 
properties of history, for the practice of historians 
is divergent and the historical method is difficult 
to analyze. Yet perhaps they can be described in a 
very general way, and the following tentative 
suggestions may be offered. 
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I. HISTORY AS A CORRECTIVE 

Most obviously, history corrects the generaliza- 
tions worked out by the other more specialized 
social sciences. It provides a touchstone against 
which these formulations can be tested and their 
weak points shown up. History, in fact, works 
against generalizations. It insists on the unique- 
ness of events and supplies the exception to every 
rule. The recent report on liberal education 
edited by Professor Greene has this to say about it: 


The work of the historian complements that of the social 
scientist in another respect, namely, in focusing sharply upon 
individual persons, events, and patterns in human history. 
The tendency of science is always to move from individual 
phenomena to universal laws, and to regard phenomena as 


specific manifestations of these laws. In this sense the 


scientist is interested ultimately in the general rather than 
the particular, the law rather than its particular embodiment. 
This tendency, though perhaps not so pronounced as in 
natural science, is evident also in the social disciplines. 
The historian can do much to complement this emphasis 
by his insistence on historical individuality and uniqueness. 
He too, of course, is interested in whatever recurrences he 
can discover in the course of history, but this interest is 
always accompanied by and often subordinated to, an 
interest in the individuality of historical phenomena, large 
and small. (Theodore M. Greene, ed., Liberal Education 
Re-examined, pp. 54-55.) 


The fact that history impedes generalization, 
far from being a defect, is a major advantage. 
The point here—one often forgotten—is that 
generalization is easiest when you omit most of 
the evidence. Thus a specialized field which con- 
centrates on one variable and takes the others as 
given may produce striking generalizations and 
achieve within a limited area an impressive 
virtuosity. But selection of evidence is always 
made at a cost. All things are related to each 
other, and if we disregard this relation we lose in 
breadth and understanding what we may gain in 
mere technique. This interrelation needs especially 
to be emphasized in the social sciences. The prob- 
lems of modern society ramify outside of our 
generation in time, outside of our country in 
space, and generally outside our field of profes- 
sional knowledge in subject matter. History, 
with the richness of its materials, with its insist- 


ence on interrelationships, forces us to think in 
larger categories. It helps to steer us away from 
the ever-present danger of explaining things in 
terms of a single factor, from the danger of think- 
ing that one formula or one significant fact will 
supply the “key” to a problem. It teaches us to 
beware of such “keys” and drives home the diffi- 
cult but necessary lesson that the complex prob- 
lems of man and his social development are not to 
be interpreted all in a moment or in any simple 
terms. 

This function of history is of the utmost im- 
portance, for the desire to oversimplify, to explain 
things in terms of one single element, to find the 
“key” to the situation, is common to all men. 
Even to historians. Many times historians have 
carefully built up a theory which explained much, 
but which later historians with fuller knowledge 
and fuller reconsideration have been compelled to 
modify. The theory of the American frontier is 
a famous case in point. Another more complex 
example is the economic interpretation of history, 
which kindled the imagination of students from 
Marx to Beard. But the economic interpretation 
has now been ridden into the ground and the his- 
torians themselves are reacting against it. Thus 
an economic historian like Herbert Heaton takes 
the trouble to point out, with what seems almost 
unnecessary modesty, that he is dealing with just 
one factor which can at best give only a very 
partial explanation of what happens. 

It would be pleasant to believe that in real life, 
as in the detective story, there exists somewhere 
if we could only find it the one element that will 
explain everything else, the essential clue. But the 
essential clue is at most little more than a wish- 
fulfillment fantasy—that is probably the reason 
it made its way into the detective story—and it 
is not a concept that can be usefully applied to 
the social studies. Everybody wants to simplify 
life and it would be nice if one could, like Hegel, 
take it for granted that some facts are important 
and others don’t matter. But all facts have im- 
portance, and therefore the economist or economic 
historian can keep only one eye on his subject for 
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with the other he must watch everything that all 
the other social scientists are doing. If he fails to 
orient himself continually as he goes along, he 
may end up with some conclusions that will sound 
as strange in another hundred years as Hegel’s do 
now. 

The problem of selection of evidence is com- 
plex and contains perhaps ambiguities to which 
these remarks do not do full justice;—yet the 
danger of parochialism emerges clearly enough, as 
well as the service history can perform in helping 
to avoid it. The role of history in this respect 
might now be restated: it is not so much to im- 
pede generalizations as to test them and force the 
rejection of generalizations that are unsatisfactory. 
History has a chastening role; it gives the student 
some notion of how hard it is to make any state- 
ment at all. Its service is to correct misapprehen- 
sions, to emancipate us from false or partial for- 
mulations. Our formulations if they are to be of 
real use need to be tested against an increasingly 
wider background of experience, and based on the 
whole perspective of what the human mind can 
grasp. It is hard to build a system of generaliza- 
tions that will stand the assessment of examination 
in the light of history; but a system not designed 
to meet this test will be built on sand. 


II. THE DEVELOPMENTAL METHOD 

We have dealt up to this point with the prob- 
lem of space. A second feature of history might 
be defined as its dependence on the element of 
time. It is unique among the social sciences in 
that its approach is primarily chronological, that 
it looks at things not statically but in process of 
development. 

This has significant consequences. It is not 
just a question of getting up the background of 
a subject, though of course that matters too and 
one might wonder whether any study can be in- 
telligibly pursued without the fuller picture given 
by an historical perspective. But the point can be 
stated much more strongly. By failing to consider 
events in a chronological order you at once and 
of necessity forego the use of a powerful intel- 


lectual weapon, which might be described as the 
developmental approach. This approach, the study 
of ideas and institutions, not just on the basis of 
some fixed system of good or bad, beautiful or 
ugly, but on the basis of how they grew, is the 
result of one of the great intellectual revolutions 
of modern times—a major step forward in social 
analysis. We are apt to forget how recently this 
step was taken. Of course the notion that the 
world changes has been present to men’s minds 
since the days of Heraclitus and doubtless before. 
But the formulation of an intellectual method 
based primarily on an assumption of this change 
is a much later occurrence, and is associated with 
the emergence of history into its modern form and 
the spread of evolutionary ideas into all fields of 
thought in the last century or so. It is hard to say 
just when all this happened, but in general terms 
one might derive the modern historical approach 
from certain great men of letters who were most 
active in the period just before or just after 1800 
—such men as Vico and Voltaire, Condorcet, 
Herder and Burke, Joseph de Maistre, the 
Schlegels, Hegel, and others. 


The point of the developmental approach, the 
reason why many have found it useful, can be 
illustrated by the obvious fact that all things 
change in the passage of time but do not change 
completely. The development of men and insti- 
tutions, and of all things we know, proceeds on a 
double principle of both continuity and change. 
Though change occurs, there is never a complete 
break with what has gone before. Men and insti- 
tutions evolve out of their past and, as Burke 
would point out, the present society is no in- 
vention of contemporaries but the gradual accre- 
tion of generations. Even in times of revoluticn 
(though Burke would perhaps not agree to this) 
the same sort of thing happens: elements of the 
past persist even through change, and later judg- 
ments of revolutions are apt to revise contempor- 
ary judgments in the direction of laying increased 
emphasis on the continuity of events. As the mat- 
ter is put by Mr. Strayer in his introduction to a 
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symposium on the interpretation of history: 

If the essential elements of human nature and human 
institutions never changed there would be no point in 
studying history—a few years of practical experience would 
teach everyone all that he needed to know. If on the other 
hand, human nature and human institutions changed 
completely with every decade or every generation the 
study of history would be equally useless, since it would 
have no points of contact with existing realities. But our 
lives are based on the assumption that, while change is 
there will 
always be some familiar elements in a new situation. 
(J. R. Strayer, ed., The Interpretation of History, p. 17.) 

The value of history is that it gives the student 


a means of handling materials which takes this 


inevitable, it will never be complete—that 


change into account, an approach by which he 
can study and understand growth, evolution and 
change. It helps to arouse a time-consciousness, 
an awareness of the flow of events and the conse- 
quent interconnection of all things in time. 

This “developmental” approach, though many 
have found it useful, is not always accepted as 
valid. An objection is sometimes made that too 
great emphasis on development and historical per- 
spective may actually be misleading, for the reason 
that the great issues confronting men are perma- 
nent and timeless. Thus, it is argued, what 
matters most about a thinker of the past is not 
how he fits into his historical background, but 
whether his ideas were correct and applicable for 
our age as well as his own. A “contemporaneous” 
approach of this kind is tempting, particularly so, 
one would suppose, from the philosophical point 
of view, and it may therefore be interesting to 
quote a philosopher in opposition to it. Professor 
George Boas, reviewing Bertrand Russell’s History 
of Western Philosophy (in the Journal of the 
History of Ideas), castigates the book for “an 
essential weakness . . . which it shares with all 
histories of philosophy which insist on the time- 
lessness or universality of philosophical problems 
. . » This weakness is the anachronisms of which 
they are bound to be guilty.” Lord Russell’s at- 
tack on Aristotle, Boas finds, would be deserved 
if Aristotle were a contemporary of our own; but 
he was not, and dates make a difference in ideas. 
Russell is right, says Boas, “that any attempt to 


base an ethics for today on the Nichomachacan 
Ethics is bound to be futile, but the reason... 
would lie in the historical gap between our epoch 
and its.” According to Mr. Boas, the anachronism 
inherent in this method, though it may give a 
feeling of the permanent value of philosophy and 
confer on dead philosophers a kind of false con- 
temporaneity, is, nevertheless, a mistaken reading 
of history. 

We must beware here of raising a false issue. 
For there is no essential conflict between the 
historical method and the attempt to find out 
the truth about things. The weight and force 
of Mr. Boas’ criticism is not that Russell is trying 
to ascertain the truth, but that he misrepresents 
his evidence by taking it out of context. In 
other words the student who attempts to glean 
the best from thinkers of the past may, by re- 
fusing to consider them in a historical setting, 
defeat his own ends. A rejection of the historical 
method may actually misrepresent the very things 
the student wants to find out, may mislead him 
about men and their ideas in the way that Pro- 
fessor Boas suggests. A philosopher or thinker 
can be far better understood if we consider him, 
among other things, in terms of his historical 
relationships, his background and sources, and in 
terms of his influence or the shadow that he 
cast. We know more of Descartes if we can 
grasp what kind of a situation he was reacting 
against, and see that he formulated his ideas and 
approaches in answer to such and such problems. 
It also increases our imaginative understanding 
of the man and his philosophy if we examine 
what it all led to, what consequences and impli- 
cations later generations found in it—these being 
often not the ones originally intended. 

A still greater limitation of the “timeless” 
approach is that it is after all relevant only to one 
subsection of history, intellectual history or the 
history of ideas. But there is more to the world 
than that. Intellectual developments, though 
important, are only one factor in the sum total 
of human affairs that forms the complex pattern 
of history. The value of history lies not just in 
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the study of formulations achieved in the past, 
but in the whole picture of which these formu- 
lations constitute only a fraction. The recent 
emphasis on intellectual history in our univer- 
sities is in certain respects unfortunate, for it 
represents a form of just that specialization against 
which the study of history should guard. Intel- 
lectual history, although its separation from other 
kinds of history has sometimes proved an admini- 
strative convenience in large departments, is not 
a valuable demarcation from the philosophical 
point of view. All things are related, and the 
history of intellectual movements is too apt to 
get off into a world of its own, logical and clear 
enough, but divorced from reality. 

Thus, discarding the developmental method in 
the effort to reach absolutes takes us not towards 
our goal but away from it. It gives a specious 
timelessness to the argument, which is however 
merely a deception since it is based, not on coming 
to terms with the time-factor, but on ignoring 
it. Absolutes, if they can be approached at all, 
can surely be approached only by using all the 
weapons and instruments of criticism at our 
command, 


III. HIsTORY AND PHILOSOPHY: 
THE SYNOPTIC VIEW 

A third property of history seems almost more 
important than either of the other two, the 
function history can perform in unifying and 
bringing together the several branches of human 
knowledge. It has been traditionally assumed 
that this function of synthesis and integration 
was performed not by one but by two subjects, 
history and philosophy—history through the 
chronological approach, philosophy through the 
analytical. This widely held view is well summed 


up in the following two quotations from the 


Greene report: 

History and philosophy differ in this respect (ie. in 
subject matter) from the other disciplines. Each has its 
own distinctive problems and methods, and in this sense 
each may be said to have a subject matter of its own. The 
primary function of both, however, is to provide integration 
and synoptic interpretation. So conceived, they have no 
distinctive subject matter. In their 


synthesizing role, 


neither investigates a particular aspect of reality which 
is not also investigated, within narrower limits and from 
a more restricted perspective, by one or more of the other 
disciplines. Their primary task is to relate the specialized 
activities of the less comprehensive disciplines. Their most 
significant insights are those which emerge from taking 
an embracing point of view. Parts acquire new meaning 
when they are set in a larger context. It is the respon- 
sibility of history and philosophy to supply this context. 

The two most significant ways of relating things to 
one another are the temporal and the systematic. All 
things are in fact related in time, and all things can be 
to similarities, differences, and 


examined with respect 


basic interrelationships. The historical approach to reality 
and human experience is primarily oriented to the temporal 
the philosophical, to the These two 
axes, in turn, complement each other, and so do the 
historical and philosophical approaches. (Liberal Education 


Re-examined, pp. 70, 72.) 


axis; systematic. 


While these statements contain much of value, 
they are nevertheless a little academic and de- 
scribe more what the writers think ought to 
happen than what does happen. They do not 
quite hit off the respective functions of history 
and philosophy as they are in fact practiced today. 
For the nature and scope of philosophical studies 
have in the present age tended to depart somewhat 
from the definition set up in the Greene report. 
It would be presumptuous for a nonphilosopher 
to try to define this present function of philo- 
sophy. But even to a layman it at least seems 
clear that the philosophers no longer consider 
themselves as engaged in a work of synthesis 
which embraces all fields of knowledge. The 
work of philosophy has become somewhat more 
narrow, technical, specialized. This is not to 
undervalue the present contributions of philo- 
sophers to the methodological and epistemological 
assumptions of all knowledge. But it seems quite 
mistaken to regard modern philosophy as a syn- 
optic discipline or to assign to it an orienting and 
centralizing role. It is central, but in a different 
sense. It is no longer an attempt at synthesis. 

The work of synthesis, abandoned by the 
philosophers, has been increasingly taken over by 
the historians. History in the present century 
has been constantly expanding its approach. This 
has happened chiefly in two ways. First, there 
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has been an expansion in the number of subjects 
covered by history. Its restriction to political 
and military happenings was dropped long ago; 
the constitutional element, once so large, has now 
been dwarfed by the new materials of intellectual, 
cultural, economic, and social history. The present 
situation is that history includes pretty nearly 
everything; there is no aspect of man’s experience 
that has not become of interest to the historian. 
In the second place, historians have in the present 
age turned their attention increasingly to inter- 
pretation and analysis, to the study of problems 
rather than events, to pattern and theory rather 
than to narrative. A part of this is the whole 
new interest in historiography in the last ten or 
fifteen years, an interest in the philosophical 
meaning and implications of history, which has 
done a good deal to bring history more into the 
position once supposed to be occupied by phil- 
osophy. Thus, while philosophy has tended to nar- 
row its range, history has been broadening the 
field that it covers and adopting a more analytical 
or systematic approach to the problems with 
which it deals. The result is that history has 
tended to take over the function of philosophy, 
in this respect at least, and to displace philosophy 
as a central and orienting subject. History has 
become the principal and most widely accepted 
instance of a discipline that attempts to bring 
together the whole of human experience. 


CONCLUSION 

The foregoing pages have suggested that history 
can correct and compensate for the specialized 
approaches of the other disciplines. It tests their 
generalizations against a wider background, it 
offers a unique and dynamic intellectual method 
of dealing with social and other phenomena, and 
it helps to combine the results of other subjects 
into a coherent general pattern. In the light of 
these arguments, perhaps we can now approach 
closer to a definition of the educational function 
of history, its role in the interpretation of the 
universe around us, what it can contribute to 
making (in the current phrase) judgments of 
value. 


To the problem of forming value-judgments 
the historian unquestionably has something to 
offer. Doubtless the breadth of his approach 
makes him more sceptical and gives him a deeper 
appreciation of the limitations of any generali- 
zation. On the other hand the special advantages 
of the historical method put him in an unusually 
strong position to draw conclusions, all the more 
so since he is perforce aware of the dangers in- 
volved in doing this. The point is that if the 
historian does not attempt to say what it is all 
about, someone less qualified will try the job 
instead and do it worse. 


Yet the function of the historian, and the 
educational function of history, cannot be fully 
described as simply the process of drawing con- 
clusions. To put it this way does violence to the 
subtlety and refinement of the historical method. 
When we try to analyze what this method is, 
the exact manner in which the historian achieves 
his findings, we discover steps in the process that 
baffle definition. The historical method is too 
supple and flexible to be stated in any simple 
terms. Perhaps we cannot even describe it as 
a “method,” for it consists not in the application 
of certain rules, but rather in bringing to bear 
on a problem the results of broad experience and 
knowledge. This may be too complex a thing even 
for conscious action, and to a certain extent 
historical thought is and must be subjective and 
intuitive. Yet in spite of this, history has to meet 
the test of comparison with external experience. 
History is occasionally spoken of as a science, and 
this metaphor is valid in the limited sense that 
history tries to be accurate and systematic, and to 
make its statements of fact correspond to an 
objective reality. An appealing pattern or an 
inner logic is not enough by itself. It does 
sometimes, indeed quite often, happen that an 
historical theory or interpretation not wholly in 
accord with the facts may still be enlightening 
and useful. But in general written history must 
always be verifiable, or at least not in too great 
conflict with the known evidence. 

But in another way the scientific metaphor 
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which we sometimes loosely apply to history is 
unfortunate, for the findings of history cannot 
be presented at all in the same way as the findings 
More felicitous is G. M. Young’s 
description of history as “the rarest and most 
difficult of the arts.” The pattern that history 
reveals is complex and the historian must express 


of science. 


what he has discovered, not through general 
propositions, but more subtly: by overtones and 
associations, by what is between the lines as well 
as within them, by a special arrangement of 
materials which he believes will display the truth 
so far as he undersands it—in other words, almost 
as much by art as by logic. History is “scientific” 
in that what it tries to present is an attempt 
at the truth, but an art in that it must give what 
are often its most important results through 
suggestion and connotation. 

These considerations put the matter of forming 
value-judgments in a somewhat different light. 


History does not produce a series of general laws, 
but, rather, understanding or wisdom. To quote 
Mr. 
“transferable moral judgments” but “a diagnostic 


Barzun’s excellent phrases, it gives not 


power.” It is a quick road to the acquisition of 
experience, it makes a young man widely travelled, 
gives him perspective and a sense of time and 
change which cannot readily be summed up in 
words, but which will unmistakably color all he 
does. In the statement of Thomas Fuller, quoted 
by Mr. Notestein, “History maketh a young 
man to be old, without either wrinkles or grey 
hairs, privileging him with the experience of age 
without either the infirmities or inconveniences 
thereof.” History can generalize, so far as any 
subject can, but it can also do something more, 
it can educate men to give them discrimination, 
on the basis of which they can form judgments 
which, though never final, gain in value and 
significance with the increase of wisdom. The 
function of history in a liberal education is not 
so much the production of general laws as—in 
the larger sense—formation of character. From 
that follows its unique educational value, at least 
for any education that is not simply the incul- 
cation of principle, but is an active and continuing 
process. 





Basic Mathematics for General Education 


BY HAROLD C. TRIMBLE 


THE INCREASING need of college students for 
a minimum grasp of the language of mathematics 
has been stated and restated. The difficulty of 
getting the bulk of students to grapple with this 
need is well known. In his presidential address 
to the London Branch of the Mathematical As- 
sociation, November 27, 1937, Hogben! stated 
the problem in vigorous terms. With his usual 
lack of restraint, Hogben said: “Mathematical 
teaching is the cardinal educational problem of our 
time, because mathematics is par excellence the 
problem subject of the curriculum.” ‘My con- 
tention is that mathematics is a problem subject 
for two reasons. One is that no other subject 
offers so much temptation to be tedious. The 
other is that no other subject offers the teacher 
such great opportunities for wrecking the intel- 
lectual self-confidence of the pupil.” 

Perhaps there is enough philosophical discussion 
of this problem already in the record. The present 
purpose is to recount the manner in which the 
mathematics department at Florida State Univer- 
sity has interpreted a faculty directive for a course 
in mathematics for general education. 

Mathematics 101, three quarter hours (about 
30 class meetings), required of all students of 


1Lancelot Hogben, Dangerous Thoughts (New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1940), pp. 157-80. 

2Approximately 12 percent of the students entering 
Florida State University in 1947-48 earned exemption from 
Mathematics 101. 


every college of the university except those 
exempted by examination,? was voted into being 
by the Faculty Senate after careful commttiee 
deliberations. Implicit in the recommendation of 
the course was the hope to achieve a higher level 
of quantitative literacy among the student body. 
Students revealing unusual achievement in tests 
(above the median of students who have had the 
course) were to be exempted with from none to 
three hours of credit depending upon their demon- 
strated competence. 

The familiar courses in “general mathematics” 
do not fulfill the purposes of this directive. The 
more obvious differences are related to length and 
difficulty. There are books for the cultured non- 
mathematician. Even the simpler books of this 
type have proved beyond the reading level of un- 
selected freshmen. The texts written for freshman 
courses in mathematics are organized in a variety 
of ways. One takes an historical approach, an- 
other becomes a study of types of elementary 
functions, a third emphasizes modern applications, 
and the like. All present too much material for 
30 class meetings, and most become technical be- 
yond a level appropriate to a required general edu- 
cation course. 

There are, in addition, less obvious objections to 
teaching general mathematics in response to a di- 
rective which calls for mathematics for general 
education. With all their diversity of approach, 
texts in general mathematics are aimed at giving 
the student as much mathematics as he can ab- 
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sorb, assuming a certain initial status and a 
definite amount of allotted time. A “good” general 
mathematics text would, it seems, be one which 
gets started at a level appropriate to a group of 
students and proceeds efficiently to present as 
representative a picture of the field of mathe- 
matics as possible. These are not the aims of a 
course in mathematics for general education. 
Here the ideas studied would be chosen to meet 
the needs of the student rather than to represent 
the field of mathematics to the student. Once 
equations become a topic of study, it would be 
unthinkable in general mathematics to ignore 
quadratic equations. Mathematics 101 does. The 
philosophical point of view which points up this 
distinction has been adequately presented else- 
where.8 


A common fallacy of at least the older courses 
in general mathematics was “too little about too 
much.” When one adopts the point of view that 
the purposes of mathematics for general education 
are achieved best by a thoroughgoing and leisure- 
ly study of representative problems, it becomes 
difficult to use the available texts. The logical and 
essentially cumulative character of a mathematical 
presentation make it difficult to skip about in a 
treatise on mathematics. This same obstacle is met 
in an attempt to utilize a variety of reference 
books as a basis for a freshman course. 


These considerations led members of the mathe- 
matics department at Florida State to prepare 
special materials for Mathematics 101. During 
the first year a 43-page mimeographed outline was 
used along with a general mathematics text. The 
outline served somewhat the same purposes as the 
“survival manuals” which the armed forces pub- 
lished during the recent war. “What to do if 


3Commission on Secondary School Curriculum, Mathe- 
matics in General Education (New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1940). 


4 K. E. Brown, “Is General Mathematics in the College on 
Its Way Out?” The Mathematics Teacher, April 1948, 
p. 154, 


grounded in a Burma jungle” became “how to use 
problem 5 on page 18 and pages 283 to 294 to 
learn something about linear equations.” The out- 
line served as a syllabus, stating and occasionally 
restating the course objectives, making the transi- 
tion between objectives and materials for study, 
and filling the gaps in the text. As the course 
was taught during the first year the outline was 
expanded into a short text.® 


One generalized conclusion which members of 
the mathematics department have reached con- 
cerning materials for general education courses in 
mathematics might be stated as “The only ade- 
quate materials at present are homemade.” Some 
comments upon the nature of the materials pre- 
pared here, with some ideas for preparing materials 
appropriate for other situations may be in order. 

When men like Kinney® have bought adequate 
treatments of the elements of mathematics into 
the junior and senior high schools, much of the 
present content of Mathematics 101 will become 
obsolete. This will not disappoint or frustrate 
anyone. The need to go beyond the present scope 
of Mathematics 101 is strongly felt.?7 Until the 
grasp of mathematical ideas by freshmen in state 
universities is extended, the reach of a required 
course is limited by the practical expedient of 
time. This is especially true when one sets out to 
avoid the “‘too little about too much” fallacy. 

While the need for humble beginnings in a 
general education course is probably rather wide 
spread at present, there will be a variation from 
place to place and from time to time. This is 
merely another argument for “homemade ma- 
terials.” 


At the risk of oversimplifying a complex prob- 


5H. C. Trimble, T. L. Wade, F. C. Bolser, Basic Mathe- 
matics for General Education, photoprint edition copyrighted 
by the authors, 


6 Op. cit. 


7C. C. Hurd, “Mathematics in General Education,” 
Journal of General Education I (October 1946), pp. 45-51. 
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lem, a definite theme was chosen for Basic Mathe- 
matics. “To most people, mathematics is primarily 
a language for expressing certain sorts of ideas.” 
Placing the emphasis upon what mathematics can 
do for people helps one to select the ideas to be 
studied and to decide how far to go with an idea 
once chosen. It is worth noting that the theme is 
broad enough to include any or all of the mathe- 
matics which are commonly used. At the same 
time attention is focused where it belongs, namely 
upon the service function of mathematics. 

The objectives of the course are discussed with 
the students at the outset and re-emphasized from 
time to time. 


This course is designed to help the college student to 
acquire early in his or her college career the attitudes, 
appreciations, and skills from the fields of arithmetic and 
elementary algebra which constitute the minimum essentials 
More 
specifically, the student should aim to grow in his or her: 

1. Power to interchange ideas with others in the language 


for successful participation as a college student. 


of mathematics. 

2. Ability to single out the quantitative elements of a 
problem situation and to perform the arithmetic com- 
putations needed to analyze the problem in hand. 

3. Appreciation of place value as the underlying principle 
upon which the number system depends. 

4. Willingness to accept algebraic methods as a powerful 
and useful generalization of the methods of arithmetic. 

5. Facility to make use of all four ways of expressing 
simple relationships as an aid to problem solving. 

6. Appreciation of the approximate character of measure- 
ments, and skill in dealing with the arithmetic of measure- 
ment. 

7. Recognition of the place of mathematics in the 
modern world and its implications for his or her personal 
and social living. 


An attempt has been made to make the eleven 
short chapters of the text consistent with the 
unifying theme, “to most people mathematics is 
primarily a language,” and with the stated ob- 
jectives. As the elements of the language of 
mathematics are explored, there is no hesitancy to 
discuss the most elementary portions at some 
length. Examples are chosen from a variety of 
fields of study in an effort to illustrate typical 
applications of the language. The book lays no 
claim to mathematical elegance as it introduces 


ideas which it does not follow to a “finished” 
stage as compared with the traditional text in 
general mathematics. 

In the Kinney® terminology, the objectives and 
the strategy of Mathematics 101 are tentatively 
fixed whereas only a beginning has been made 
upon a set of tactics to implement the strategy. 
Help with this task is eagerly sought. 

A course which makes its point of departure 
“the needs common to college students” must 
interpret these needs accurately. Students have 
already been questioned in an effort to secure a 
partial answer to the question: “What are the 
mathematical needs of students at Florida State 
University?” Other opinions are being sought 
from members of the university faculty, and 
from mathematicians and students of curriculum 
at other institutions. Complimentary copies of 
the text will be used as a point of departure for 
soliciting critical comments. 

As it stands, Mathematics 101 represents the 
combined thinking of a group of teachers cur- 
rently teaching the course. A sincere effort has 
been made to identify the mathematical needs of 
the students. Ideas to be studied in class have been 
examined in relationship to these needs. Examples 
believed to be close to the interests of the students 
have been used to point up the usefulness of new 
portions of the language of mathematics. Limited 
time has restricted the use of student activities 
comparable to those suggested by Kinney.® Per- 
haps the maturity of college freshmen warrants 
some departure from concrete materials as one 
seeks to arouse interest in a problem at this level. 
However that may be, to the extent which time 
and available facilities have permitted it, the 
topics and the ideas have been motivated by 
examples to relate them to the interests of the 
students. In the presentation itself wide differ- 
ences have been assumed to exist among students. 
It is very reassuring to a group of students to be 
told by a mathematics teacher that the need for 


8 Op. cit. 
9 Op. cit. 
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mathematical training varies widely from person 
to person. Especially when the mathematical de- 
mands of several vocations are contrasted, many 
students, who would otherwise withdraw in fear 
from those portions of the language of mathe- 
matics which they themselves need, gain confi- 
dence as they realize the limited character of their 
personal problem. 

About 1,000 entering freshmen took Mathe- 
matics 101 during their, and its, first year. A 
number of upperclassmen elected the course for 
one reason or another. Morale in Mathematics 101 
was as good as in elective courses in freshman 
mathematics. In fact, student reaction to the 
course is one of the most encouraging elements 
as preparations are being made for its second year. 
Insofar as locally constructed objective tests are 
adequate measures of student achievement, the 
changes in scores between pretests and finals ex- 
ceed expectations. 


The approach to building a general education 
course in mathematics which has been outlined in 
the preceding paragraphs is believed to be sound. 
It is believed that there is an urgent need for such 
courses. The “perfect” course will not be con- 
cocted overnight and become applicable to all 
places and all times. Only by adopting clearly de- 
fined objectives to fit local situations at a point 
of time, and by proceeding to implement these 
objectives with teaching materials, can a begin- 
ning be made. Any strategy and any set of tactics 
which may be adopted should be subjected to con- 
tinued scrutiny. Otherwise the temptations “to 
be tedious” and “to wreck the intellectual self- 
confidence of the pupil” may impair the effective- 
ness of the teaching. One more opportunity will 
be lost to give society more citizens who are 
quantitatively literate. 





Acceptable Principles for General Education 


BY P. F. VALENTINE 


THE CONFLICT among theories and practices in 
general education is an evidence of harmony in 
one respect: there is widespread agreement that 
general education is a paramount need. Edu- 
cation of a “general” kind is no new discovery. 
The idea is an ancient one. It started, probably, 
when someone speaking the language of Pericles 
inversely plagiarized Herbert by asking, “What 
knowledge is of most worth?” The important 
thing today is not that general education has 
been discovered, but rather that the need for it 
is so strongly felt and widely recognized. 

The recognition of a need, of course, is but 
the first step in the solution of a problem. If 
the problem happens to be one that lies outside 
the entanglements of philosophy and human re- 
lations, the solution may be approached through 
cold experimentation. But the problem of general 
education is not one of these. It is one that 
pushes over into regions of speculation and 
differing belief. We can think about it only 
in relation to our thinking about the nature of 
man and society. Theories become involved 
concerning the basis of ethics, the operations of 
the mind, the source of motives, the meaning of 
freedom, the weighing of values, and the goals 
of life. 

Under these circumstances the term general 
education might conceivably mean all things to 
all men. It is in fact loaded with the stuff of 


which creeds and cults are made. How is it 


possible, then, to hail the current emphasis upon 
general education as a blessing? Is it not more 
to the point to regard it as a dangerously divisive 
force? The answer lies plainly in the fact that 
where there is so much furore there must be a 
great need. Such is indeed the case, and in 
consequence we have to do something about it, 
however devious our efforts may be. 


It may well be doubted whether there will 
ever be a merger among the variety of general 
education movements now going on. In some 
respects there are cleavages that seem irrecon- 
cilable. But despite this prospect of continued 
division, we may still ask ourselves whether there 
are not certain principles and functions that 
may be recognized as common. These, of course, 
would have to be acceptable without obligations 
that would encroach upon special interests. The 
following statement is submitted as an attempt 
in this direction. 


THE PERSON TO BE EDUCATED 

The object of education is the human being—a 
person. A person is whole and unified while 
possessing many avenues through which life is 
realized, experience enlarged, and control secured 
over materials and forces. To say that the person 
is whole and unified means that his powers and 
modes of being are related and inseparable. He 
is not in part an instrument of reason, in part 
a thing of action, and in part a creature of 
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feeling. He is not divisible into understandings, 
attitudes, appreciations, skills, and the like. There 
is no cleavage disjoining mind and _ body. 
We may subdivide theoretically on grounds of 
practical convenience, but we cannot thus dis- 
solve the inner relationships which make of the 
person a living whole. 


It is as a living whole that we must view the 
person and interpret his behavior in the course 
of whatever educative experiences we may pro- 
vide. It is necessary that we regard his growth 
as a process involving the constant interplay of 
many factors. We must see, for example, when 
we speak of knowledge, understanding attitude, 
or skill, that we are only singling out a property 
from a situation in which all are present in some 
degree, and are not only present but dependent 
one upon another. This does not mean that we 
err in singling out one or many such properties. 
It does not mean that we are at fault in en- 
deavoring to strengthen or modify any one of 
It only means that in our operation we 
remember that the separation is no more than a 
pedagogical device; it does not effect any such 
separation in the person himself. 


them. 


Although centrally organized, this person—the 
object of education—is by no means self-con- 
tained. He is not closed within himself. The 
very qualities which make him a person are 
interpretable only as we take account of their 
social reference. More than this it appears that 
these qualities have arisen as a phase of social 
interaction, and continue only upon the basis of 
such interaction. What we have is a polar re- 
lationship among individuals, each of whom main- 
tains the continuity and identity of a person. 


We point out these relationships because it 
is primarily important to keep in mind the im- 
mediacy of the social processes. No system of 
general education can be adequate which does 
not recognize this constant function, both in 
the experiences of learning and in the continued 
behavior of people. Education becomes far more 
than the mere endeavor to improve individuals; 


it becomes an enterprise in the development of 
persons in relation to persons. 

This view brings to the foreground the sociality 
of our life, not only in its general aspects but in 
respect to its institutional features. The great 
values of associative living gained through the 
home, and through organized grouping for worthy 
ends, depend upon the social expansion of the 
personality. These values are created and main- 
tained to the extent that the people engaged in 
group relationship are an actual part of it. To 
make each person a real part of his society is a 
fundamental obligation. This is attainable only 


through the development of essential motives, 
sensitivities, and skills within each person. It 
is trite but true, and it is the kernel of democracy, 
that there is no unit of mind or spirit in any 
group, but only in its several members. 

While recognizing the full import of these 
social implications in a concept of the whole 


person, we must keep in mind that each one, in 
a sense, lives within himself. It is quite true 
that the inner self is constantly projected into 
the relational field; but it is equally true that 
it provides a subjective experience of primary 
importance to the individual. For both these 
reasons we are concerned with what goes into 
the mind, constituting its knowledge, its under- 
standing, and its values. We would give it 
resources for the building of a life in which the 
best fruits of civilization may be attained. We 
would provide it with substance for contemplation 
at the same time that we would train it in 
competence. 

The processes of life and experience, as they go 
on in the individual, have been described as 
functions that play their several parts in relation 
to one another. We see the interplay of these 
functions within and between the affective and 
thinking phases of being. We see it in the 
person’s existence as a self and as a member of 
society. But although this interrelationship per- 
sists as the central fact of personality, it does 
not follow that harmony will prevail through- 
out. Upon the contrary, we must always look 
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for conflicts and excess tensions. Integration has 
its discordant as well as its concordant features. 
Thus we find maladjustment in various kinds and 
degrees. These sometimes become a menace to the 
happiness and competency of the individual, and a 
source of great concern to those with whom he 
associates, 

What has been said points obviously to the 
truth that when we deal with a person we are 
dealing with a dynamic object. The various 
functions to which reference has been made are 
a complex of forces. They have no static quality. 
No function exists except as an activity. More- 
over, no function, apart from the mechanical 
reflexes, acts alone. 
spread affair—an affair, one may say, of the 
whole person. We cannot look upon the human 
individual, therefore, as something that starts 
and stops in diverse parts of its being. The 
dynamic system is extensive and inclusive, reach- 
ing out into the processes of mind and body. 


Action is always a wide- 


FUNDAMENTALS FOR A PROGRAM 

The nature of the person to be educated affords 
a primary source of data for the general education 
program. We are able to derive certain funda- 
mental propositions which may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. The unifying and integrating principles 
which are seen to be active in the person are 
proper guides for the organization of a general 
curriculum. As far as possible, the designs of 
learning must be structured upon the basis of 
interrelationships such as are normal in the ex- 
perience of the human being. 


2. The normal development of a person demands 
that the social elements of learning be main- 
tained throughout. 
regarded solely as a process directed to the nourish- 
ment of subjective experience. The human and 
social components of personality call for a pro- 
jection of learning at all reasonable points into 
the associative life. 


Teaching must never be 


3. The liability of the person to disorders of 
integration—that is, to conflicts and excess 


tensions—clearly indicates a major responsibility 
of general education. It becomes evident that 
our task is not merely that of compounding 
a personality. It involves as well the delicate 
art of preventing and correcting disorders. This 
pushes general education into areas quite un- 
familiar to the academic tradition—into sex 
relationships, home life, occupational adjustment, 
and social intercourse. 

4. The concept of a whole and active person 
indicates the necessity of a dynamic learning 
situation. This means that the teacher must 
get beyond the bounds of subject matter pre- 
sented merely to be learned as so much content. 
Learning is an activity of the person, and activity 
takes place only where there is motive. The 
teacher necessarily becomes a manipulator of 
motive. He must be able to sense and utilize 
every opportunity that may enlist the willing, 
concerted application of each individual’s powers. 
This means the stimulation of interests and the 
association of subject matter with meanings and 
purposes which are important to the student. 


THE PROBLEM OF ORGANIZATION 

Since a curriculum in general education demands 
structural coherence, there can be little if any 
place in it for disparate or self-contained parts. 
There is no great theoretical difficulty, however, 
in moving from an old-style, piecemeal program 
to a consistent structure so long as we are dealing 
with the common fields of education. These have 
much to share in the way of logical, judgmental, 
and evaluative materials. They are tied together 
with interrelated facts and values, cross-currents 
of thought, and continuities of development. 
Their contributions to the education of a person 
and their gifts in behalf of his needs are of a 
corporate nature. When these binding properties 
are fully employed, the divided sovereignty of aca- 
demic courses is broken. Their separate dominions 
give way to a coalition. 

If there are exceptions to this unifying process, 
they are to be found in those courses of instruction 
which involve special skills and knowledge and 
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require routine exercise—for example, basic 
courses in science, mathematics, English, and 
foreign language. Whether these courses must, 
by their very nature, stand alone is a question of 


theoretical interest and experimental importance. 
Judgments in this matter must certainly vary 
among schools and colleges, and it is most desirable 
that all sorts of practice be tried. In any event, 


the main body of a general education program 
will neither stand nor fall upon this issue. 

If we subscribe to the principle of synthesis 
among the broad fields of general education, we 
may proceed to the enjoyment of certain profound 
disagreements. Debate will continue over plans 
that aie student centered and plans that are book 
centered. Those that are couched in terms of 
behavior and those set forth in the language of 
intellectualism. Those that seek their light in 
the past and those that find guidance in the 
present. Those based upon measured student 
needs and those evolved out of the meditations of 
faculty committees. But despite these constant 
differences, we are sure to arrive once more at a 
certain point of agreement. 

This reunion comes when we encounter what 
might be termed the logistics of a general edu- 
cation program. For no matter what theory may 
be accepted with respect to general education 
in general (if such an expression is permissible) , 
we have to recognize certain specific and practical 
problems of operation. What seems commonly 
agreed upon at this point is the necessity for some 
kind of operative partition. Generality, without 
doubt, tends to defeat certain essential objectives 
—for example, thoroughness and scholarly under- 
These objectives are exacting and 
demand expert teachers—teachers who, unfor- 


standing. 


tunately, cannot spread their talents over the 
educational map. There seems to be no escaping 
the need for strategic subdivisions within the 
framework of the whole. 

How these subdivisions will be determined must 
necessarily follow from the broad philosophy to 
which an institution subscribes. They may con- 
form to the familiar social science-natural science- 


humanities pattern; they may fall into func- 
tional areas; they may center about great books; 
they may focus upon the aims of individual stu- 
dents. But whatever scheme may be pursued, 
it remains that our subdivisions are swb-divisions. 
They are not independent parts; they are functions 
of the total, interrelated program. ‘Thus our 
subdivisions become mutual participants in 
serving that great body of needs which general 
education must encompass. In a common plan 
they must provide the skills and intellectual 
facilities, the moral and aesthetic insights, the 
understandings of the self and the world, and 
the social perceptions which are desirable for all 
men. 


COMMON OBJECTIVES 
Although each area of instruction carries its 
own peculiar responsibilities, it is possible to set 
forth certain objectives which, in a sense, are 
These represent essential func- 
tions which operate throughout experience, and 


common to all. 


they consequently cut through the curriculum 
in every direction. They are not independent of 
one another, nor do they apply equally in all 
phases of instruction. It is most important that 
these objectives be given emphasis at every point 
of relationship with the program. It is through 
the observance of this rule that superficiality, 
the Nemesis of general education, will be avoided. 

In the paragraphs that follow, a brief con- 
sideration of these common objectives is submitted. 


1. Basic skills and abilities 


It is reasonable to expect that the student 
entering college will possess those skills and 
abilities which are essential to the carrying on of 
the general education program. He should be 
able to speak and write English accurately, and 
he should be able to read thoughtful English with 
a considerable degree of comprehension. We 
should expect that he would also possess a work- 
able knowledge of common arithmetic. He 
should know how to read maps and charts, 
interpret graphs, set a microscope, use a library, 
prepare a theme paper, and so on. 
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When students who are admitted to college 
fall short in these essentials, it is obviously an 
institutional responsibility to see that the de- 
ficiencies are repaired. How and to what extent 
this shall be done is a problem for each college 
to decide. Clearly it cannot be neglected with- 
out leaving serious defects in the education of 
the student and hampering the operation of the 
general education program. The only alternative 
to assumption of responsibility by the college is 
to reject deficient students when they apply for 
admission. 

When the college takes over responsibility for 
the repairment of these defects, or for systematic 
instruction in new skills and abilities for which 
need may arise, the problem of effective teaching 
necessarily presents itself. This is obviously a 
problem which each college will solve in its own 
fashion. It may remand students to traditional 
and formal classes, or it may launch into revo- 
lutionary experiment. In any event, the skills 
and abilities involved have to be kept alive 
through use, and their use unquestionably appears 
in the manipulation of subject matter and in 
the communication of ideas. Practice and im- 
provement in these matters, therefore, are not 
the responsibility of specialized courses or subjects 
alone, but are an obligation wherever the basic 
skills and abilities enter as instrumentalities. 


2. Factual information 

There is truth in the familiar remark that “you 
can’t think without having something to think 
about”; and while this statement should be pro- 
perly qualified, it presents a matter of primary 
importance to general education. Valid and 
useful information of a factual nature is plainly 
essential to any sort of mental operation. The 
more of it one has at one’s command, the better. 
This is obvious enough in the routine affairs of 
living. We need to know our name, the size 
of our hat, and the number of cents in a dollar. 
It is less necessary, but useful and satisfying, 
to know who composed “Porgy and Bess” and 
what we owe to Euclid. From the commonest 
knowledge we can move through a progression of 


degrees of uncommonness to the point of utmost 
rarity. It is a responsibility of general education 
to provide these fundamental learnings to the 
fullest possible extent. 

It must be pointed out, however, that these 
learnings are in no sense comparable to a stock-pile. 
They are not acquired as goods to be stored away, 
nor are they used by merely lifting them out of 
a keeping place. These learnings enter into our 
mental equipment by playing a part in some on- 
going purpose or interest, or some problem-solving 
activity; and they grow in meaning and persist in 
memory because of continuing functional re- 
lationships of the same kind. In general education 
the possibility of employing these principles in the 
providing of factual information would appear 
to be especially promising. 


3. Understandings 

In all fields of contemplation and enterprise, 
knowledge has led to general formulations, guiding 
principles, and commanding concepts. These are 
the means of organization that we apply through- 
out thoughtful experience in our constant endeavor 
to understand our world and deal with it. Broadly 
speaking, the generalizations accepted and used 
by people vary from law to superstition; but it 
is a virtue of the intelligent that they are mind- 
ful of uncertainties, aware of conditioning factors, 
and insistent that evidence be valid. 

We must without doubt assume the task of 
developing a knowledge of important generali- 
zations in all of the major fields of thought, 
while at the same time we impart those habits 
of caution which their proper use demands. 
Given this knowledge and these habits, the learner 
may proceed in understanding, though this comes 
in a real sense only with growth in the ability to 
employ generalizations wisely. It should be clear 
that real understanding, as the term is used here, 
cannot be “taught,” but can be gained only 
through thoughtful usage. 

4. Logical skills 

Need for the development of effective thinking 
is universally recognized. General education must 
accept the task as one of its cardinal respon- 
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sibilities. We take the position here as elsewhere 
that the way to carry forward our purpose is 
through practice. The intention must be to de- 
velop logical skills appropriate to the various 
curricular fields. We cannot hold with the theory 
that this objective is attainable through transfer 
from any specialized course, subject, or laboratory 
experience. It is the constant obligation of in- 
structors in all learning situations to require the 
application of critical processes of thought when- 
ever and wherever they may be properly used. 

As an outcome of general education the student 
should have acquired the ability to use facts in 
the establishment of new relationships; a habit 
of holding conclusions for proof, and competence 
in checking them against evidence; an expertness 
in evaluating evidence and authority; skill in 
following a problem through to a given end; 
perceptions that guard against verbal snares and 
the persuasions of emotion. 
$. Sensitivity to values 

In every instructional field we recognize the 
presence of elements which draw upon our ca- 
pacities for feeling and appreciation—elements 


having aesthetic properties and at times capable 
of stirring the deeper affections. Through these 


qualities we experience values. They are the 
essential component of ideals, attitudes, beliefs, 
tastes, and ethical judgments. These qualities 
are no mere embellishment upon life. They 
play a very practical role in the guidance of 
conduct and in the determination of pleasurable 
experience; their incidence is apparent in every 
phase of the curriculum. We find them in 
mathematics as well as in art. They are of 
practical importance throughout the range of 
human relationships, from the meeting of two 
individuals to international affairs. 

In this wide realm of values it must be a primary 
aim of all education to develop the sensitivities 
of mind and feeling which the best ideals of 
civilization demand. This does not mean that 
we shall undertake to prescribe values for our 
students. This would be folly, for we should be 
encroaching upon inner preserves of the person- 


ality where it is not our business to dictate. It 
is our business, rather, to make our students 
alertly conscious of values, to hold before them 
superior standards, and to encourage the desire 
for good culture. These efforts are needed at 
all points of the curriculum where value judg- 
ments of any kind are significant. 


6. Interests in creative and inventive activity. 

The potentialities of the human personality are 
never fully realized until the mind’s powers of 
constructive and original thought are released. It 
is in the creative functions that we see the highest 
evidences of intelligence, and it is reasonable to 
declare that all learning is but a preparatory stage 
for those culminating psychoses wherein we 
achieve unique designs of thought. It is clearly 
evident, at any rate, that human progress depends 
upon this talent, and it is significant that its 
exercise is a source of personal pleasure to those 
who employ it. These observations hold true in 
every sphere of worthwhile activity—in the fine 
arts, in literature and the sciences, in social rela- 
tions and government, in the manual occupations, 
in the realm of mathematics, in homekeeping, in 
the activities of leisure time. 

Education has been too content with dwelling 
upon the learning functions. It has devoted most 
of its time and energies to the imparting of 
knowledge and has often been quite oblivious to 
the creative needs and possibilities in the minds 
of those who are being “educated.” This is a condi- 
tion which general education must strive to 
remedy. The responsibility rests upon no single 
course or department, but upon all instructors in 
all courses. Opportunities, it is true, vary among 
subjects, and so likewise do the means. This is a 
challenge to instructors to employ in their teach- 
ing the very talent which we would have them 
evoke among their students. 


QUALITATIVE AIMS 
In addition to the objectives just defined, there 
are certain general qualities which education must 
endeavor to implant in the person of each student. 
These are the qualities demanded of us by the 
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philosophy of life and human relationship which 
lies at the heart of democracy. In declaring this 
purpose we should clearly distinguish between 
the qualities in question and partisanship in respect 
to political matters. What we are concerned 
with here is the democratic personality, which 
is a qualitative matter involving attitudes and 
ethical inclinations. Specific issues in the adjust- 
ments of democratic life are not our concern, 
except only in the sense that we would train our 
youth to meet them intelligently and in the 
spirit of democracy. Intelligence in dealing with 
these issues should follow from the objectives set 
forth above; the spirit is what we are interested 
in at this point. 

There is no need for a preachment on the 
At the risk of cold formality, it is 
better to present in plain statement certain as- 


subject. 


sumptions which our accepted way of life seems 
to justify. 
confidence that they are essential to the demo- 
cratic concept. We might go further, indeed, 
and hold that they are fundamental needs wherever 
the good life is desired. 

We assume these qualities: 

1. A capacity for human understanding and 
fellowship. 

2. A sense of fair play extended to all the 
affairs of life. 

3. An acceptance of individual worth regard- 


These are offered categorically in 


less of race, color, creed, or station in life. 

4. A disposition favorable to cooperative effort. 

5. A respect for honest opinion. 

6. A sense of responsibility in matters affecting 
the common welfare. 

7. A feeling of self-respect founded upon 
honesty of purpose and moral integrity. 

We should entertain no thought that qualities 
such as these can be implanted by any direct 
We deal here with attitudes and sym- 
pathies that arise from the deep pool of individual 


means. 


experience, and our proper strategy therefore is 
to be found in the broad impact of the program 
as a whole. We are compelled to think of general 
education in its entirety as an experience wherein 
certain ideals are consistently practiced and exem- 
plified. These would be the ideals of democratic 
life. Only if they are made to operate through- 
out can we hope for that accumulation of ex- 
perience which might assure their lodgment in 
the personalities of our students. 

It seems imperative that there be an acceptance 
of these principles by all who are engaged in 
general education. This would mean that the 
would exemplify the 
qualities in question. This they would do not 
only in attitude but in deed. The spirit of demo- 


instructors themselves 


cracy must pervade the program, though in its 
operation it would be foolish to advise a fixed 
formula. The ways of democracy are many, and 
they must vary among instructors and types of 
subject matter. 

What is wanted is a mass effect which will 
condition the behavior of students. This effect, 
it is needless to say, must come not only from 
the classroom but from the wider experience of 
college life. It would be injurious, to say the 
least, if democracy prevailed in the classrooms and 
authoritarianism stood guard outside. It must 
therefore be a studied policy of the college in 
its administration of student affairs to see that 
democratic attitudes prevail. Here again we can 
recognize no common formula. As was remarked 
a few lines above, the ways of democracy are 
many. 

What we envision for general education is a 
college embodying in its life and in its instruction 
all that a genuine conception of democracy de- 
mands. Here we must find the arts of human 
cultivation at their best, whether it be in training 
the intellect or in developing the moral and 
aesthetic faculties. 
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BY HAROLD RICHARDS 


GENERAL education of some kind or other, as 
distinguished from specialized courses, is now 
firmly established in universities and colleges 
throughout the country. There will be more 
general education, not less. There is almost uni- 
versal recognition that individuals for their living 
and society for its progress and survival, need 
broad general education. 

During the past two decades the reasons why 
general education is needed have been discussed in 
books, articles, editorials, memoranda, symposiums, 
faculty meetings, conventions, committee meet- 
ings, staff meetings, conferences, and, more re- 
cently, in that characteristic contribution of 
educated people to the modern world, the general 
education workshop. The actual teaching has 
been going on, gradually improved, for many 
years. What still needs talking about at this late 
date is the relation between general and special- 
ized education, and the objectives, content, teach- 
ing and control of general education. 

America is a nation of experts. We must have 
highly specialized education to train experts. The 
experts themselves, if they are going to be good 
guides for society, need a foundation of general 
education in all fields—in the natural sciences, 
the social sciences, the humanities. Society needs 
expert guidance in using the experts’ discoveries 
to spread abundance and promote security. And 
everybody who is educable needs general education 
to enrich his own life, to give him self-protection 
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against the demagogues who prey on the ignorant, 
and to make his voice useful in the formation of 
public opinion. Enlightened national leaders are 
helpless without a base of public opinion. Public 
opinion furnishes the floor on which they stand 
and a ceiling over their heads, to limit their 
flights of enlightenment. 

Physical science is a good example to use here. 
Physical science people represent physics, chemis- 
try, astronomy and geology. They agree rather 
quickly on the objectives of their integrated 
general courses. Agreeing on the content takes 
longer. Objectives are philosophy. The teaching 
is an act. A man never knows what his philosophy 
is until he discovers how he acts, what choices he 
makes, when philosophy must be translated into 
reality. 

Physical science staffs themselves are partly 
responsible for the hodgepodge nature of many 
of the textbooks. The title is likely to be some- 
thing like this: Man and His Physical Environ- 
ment, or Man and His Physical World, or Man 
and His Physical Universe. It seems that nobody 
can really appreciate the majesty of a heavenly 
body unless he is reminded that he belongs to the 
human race. To judge by some of these writings, 
the moon cannot go through phases—from full 
to new to full again—unless the reader does, too. 

Most writers of such textbooks, being human 
themselves, are seeking practical successes. _I have 
sinned a little in this respect myself. So they play 
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safe. They try to include all the pet topics which 
any member of a text-adopting committee hopes 
to find. The way to avoid a jumbled miscellany 
is to stick to objectives sufficiently concrete to 
suggest the content. All the material in a re- 
quired general education course should give the 
student a full return for his effort even if he 
never elects any further work in the field. 

Those of us who are enthusiastic about general 
education in physical science are fairly well 
agreed on four objectives. Three of these are 
aimed directly at the individual student, the 
fourth at society. A great democracy draws 
strength from the satisfying lives its citizens lead. 
The individual is an end in himself; not, as in 
totalitarian police states, a mere pawn, a means to 
an end. If an individual is, in the deep sense of 
the word, happy, he is not a burden on society. 
Merely by being happy he takes a load off his 
friends. I like to list the objectives in the follow- 
ing order. 

First, to contribute towards @ sound personal 
philosophy. Philosophy is man’s surest bulwark in 
this troubled world. In human affairs, the only 
certainty is change. You may lose your money 
tomorrow, or your leg, or your nearest relative. 
Your best friend may go to jail. No philosopliy 
is sound which is not consistent with the nature 
of matter and energy. The discovery that natural 
events occur according to law, not capriciously, 
helps to banish needless fear and to accustom us 
to the idea of a hard reality which will not 
mold itself to wishful thinking. One learns to 
project himself against the universe in true per- 
spective, recognizing the earth, not as a special 
crust covering a fictitious hell inhabited by devils, 
but as a heavenly body having one of many 
possible sets of conditions, special only because 
we live on it. A reasonable confidence and a 
reasonable humility are by-products of this work. 

Second, to promote clear, logical, objective 
thinking: that is, scientific thinking. The spout- 
ing of prejudices solves no problems. Good 
intentions are no guarantee of good results. 
Scientific thinking is straight thinking; factual 


thinking; logical thinking which does not color 
the facts nor shrink from inevitable conclusions. 
If thinking of this kind is applied by enough 
people of good will, society can progress and 
civilization can survive. Where best can students 
learn scientific thinking if not in the natural 
sciences, the exact sciences, the sciences which 
started science and, if we judge only by the suc- 
cess of the applications, are still at the head of the 
procession. 

Third, to enrich life with an understanding of 
familiar things and actions. Here the choice of 
content is especially difficult. Criteria are needed. 
Is the topic of mass interest? How many other 
objectives does it serve? How often does the 
topic crop up in the newspapers, in conversations, 
in legislative debate? Is the thing or action 
closely related to our common life, our common 
need, our common experiences and observations? 
For example, the specialist in comets may wish to 
treat comets fully; but time is limited, and the 
moon is more often seen. Learning to understand 
the moon gives practice in scientific thinking, 
helps in the formation of a sound philosophy, and 
also enriches life. 

Fourth, to promote good citizenship. Physical 
science contributes toward socially desirable ob- 
jectives—the promotion of peace and security; 
health; comfort and convenience; conservation 
of natural resources; safety on the highways; and 
so on. This is not a separate part of the course. 
Propaganda cannot supply the content. This 
objective helps the general education teacher to 
choose his emphasis under the first three ob- 
jectives. 

Who is going to teach and direct the course, 
to make the objectives come alive? Two classes 
of people are participating in physical science 
general education. 

Class I consists of subject-matter scholars. 
They have been trained as specialists. Most of 
them have done enough research to know what 
scholarship is. They have the indispensable mark 
of the scholar: they know what they know, and 
they know what they don’t know. They have 
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broadened their knowledge, painstakingly studying 
fields closely related to their own. Many of them 
have pioneered in general education, learning in 
the only practicable way how to give it—teaching 
in the classroom and observing results. They 
have, many of them, a missionary zeal in further- 
ing general education, backed up by the know- 
ledge and artistry to make their teaching effective. 
I call these the content people. 

Class II consists of people who are long on 
objectives and short on subject matter. They have 
specialized in methods and theorizing. Most of 
them are not shocked by the idea that one teacher 
should try to teach all the natural sciences at 
the university level—mathematics, physics, che- 
mistry, astronomy, geology, botany, zoology, 
physiology, bacteriology—all by one teacher, in 
one course! There is very little to choose between 
Classes I and II on the score of enthusiasm and 
teaching artistry. The difference lies in the em- 
phasis on thoroughness of preparation in subject 
matter. 

The extremists in these two groups view each 
other with some lack of confidence. The extreme 
theorists regard the content people as specialists 
who, if you take your eyes off them for a 
single moment, will immediately learn more and 
more about less and less until in the limit they 
know everything about nothing. The extreme 
exponents of content, for their part, regard the 
theory people as generalists who seek to know 
less and less about more and more until eventually 
they know nothing about everything. 

The theorists have found that content people 
are bound to include some of their own special 
knowledge in general education courses. Further, 
although schools of education have buckled down 
with commendable earnestness to the task of 
providing general education supervisors, there is 
still a partial shortage. It has been found im- 
practicable to provide each specialist with a super- 
visor to help him hew to the party line. 

There is also the difficulty of qu:stions the 
students ask in class. College students will ask 
questions! The Class I teachers, broad-minded 


though they are, are still specialists in their other 
courses. They persist in drawing on their special 
knowledge to answer the questions. This in- 
evitably injects a considerable element of content 
into the course. 

Now let us admit that the extremists among the 
content people are just a little narrow-minded 
in their attitude towards the full-time theorists. 
Content people have not got a patent on know- 
ledge. But they have seen groups specializing in 
education theory and methods start with a legiti- 
mate shoestring and run the shoestring into a 
full suit of clothes. They have seen the methods 
and objectives people succeed in keeping super- 
visors at the high school teachers’ elbows, dampen- 
ing enthusiasm and cramping artistry. They 
suspect the theorists of a willingness to expand 
their domain until they have taken charge of 
everything in sight, including general education 
in colleges. They regard theorizing as a spare-time 
activity best carried on by those who do the 
actual teaching, in full responsiveness to the best 
opinion available. Feeling on their shoulders the 
ever-growing weight of an education hierarchy, 
they think of the man who practiced lifting a 
calf every day. They do not want to lose their 
enthusiasm. The calf eventually got too heavy. 

The upshot of all this is that we are going to 
keep on having content people and theorists work- 
ing together, to fit general education to the 
individual student and to the times we live in. 
We are going to get along. The student is going 
to receive an ever-improving general education. 
More and more specialists-in-training will broaden 
their studies with an eye to service in the general 
education field. The content people will accept 
a few suggestions from the theorists, and most 
of the regular pitchers will keep right on pitching. 
It has been discovered that to throw the inshoots 
and the outshoots, the high fast one and the slow 
fade-away, takes a good deal more than just 
knowing the location of home plate. 

The duration of general education workshops 
will become shorter. In a radio workshop your 
receiving set is made to work. The idea under- 
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lying the general education workshop is to make 
general education work. It may have something 
wrong with its spark plugs. After a brief in- 
doctrination, to make sure that the objectives 
are in working order, the teachers will hear what 
other colleges are doing. They will tell one 
another how they handle their own general edu- 
cation courses. Those who are doing a good job 
will be encouraged to enlarge upon their work, to 
exert a little pressure upon those who teach too 
much content, or are not integrating fully. This 
should take about two days. It is then time for 
the several subject-matter staffs to go back to 
their own group of departments, to improve 
their particular courses. The way to improve 
general education is to attract bigger people to 
the teaching and give them their heads—not to 
heckle them and weary them with platitudes. 

The pioneering in general education has been 
done. There will be gradual improvement. Let 


the. content man respect the motives of the 
theorist and accept any help he can give. Let him 
be responsive to the needs of the times as expressed 
in public opinion—particularly the opinion of 
graduates who took general education courses in 
college. Let the education theorist respect those 
who can go into the classroom and present their 
subjects with authority and artistry—authority 
which comes only from long study; artistry 
springing from natural talent which cannot be 
taught or acquired. 

And as for all of us, let us never forget, when 
we stand beside the I.B.M. grading machine, 
waiting for the magic numbers to come out—let 
us never forget that those numbers have validity 
only in proportion to the scholarship, enlighten- 
ment, judgment, and craftsmanship which went 
into the construction of the examination and 
into the teaching on which it was based. 





The Role of the Library in a Program of General Education 


BY B. LAMAR JOHNSON 


SOMEONE has defined a library as a “storehouse 
for books.” Webster speakes of a library as “a 
place containing books.” I am told that the Chinese 
have taken the traditional concept of a library 
to what seems to be an extreme—for the Chinese 
symbol for library means a “hiding place for 
books.” 

In a scholarly research library the collection 
and preservation of materials can with validity 
be defended as a major library function. The 
library of a college committed to a program of 
general education must, however, have an entirely 
different major function—to contribute as effec- 
tively as possible to the achievement of the goals 
of the instructional program of the college of 
which it is a part. 

Branscomb states that “the most impressive fact 
about university and college libraries in recent 
years has been their amazing growth.”! In 1900 
the Harvard University library had 560,000 
volumes; in 1947, approximately 5,000,000 vol- 
umes. The Yale University library included 
285,000 volumes in 1900 and more than 3,600,000 
volumes in 1947. 

In 1940 the college and university libraries 
reporting to the Library Service Division of the 
U. S. Office of Education reported holdings of 


1Harvie Branscomb, “Teaching with Books,’ American 
Library Association, 1940, p. 3. 
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approximately 72,000,000 volumes; this represents 
an increase of almost 19,000,000 volumes over 
the holdings reported in a similar study made by 
the Library Service Division in 1932—an increase 
of approximately 35 per cent in book holdings 
during an eight year period. 

Against the background of the tremendous 
increase in size of our college libraries, the question 
naturally arises, how much are these books 
actually used? The answer to this question is, 
to say the least, discouraging. Branscomb reports 
a number of investigations which indicate that 
the average student borrows only twelve books 
(excluding reserve books) from his college library 
during a school year.? “—it seems clear enough,” 
states Branscomb, “that undergraduates do not 
make very much use of the college or university 
book collection, not nearly so much as is ordinari- 
ly assumed—Since undergraduate use of the library 
is predominantly for curricula purposes, the above 
statement can be re-stated as follows: it seems 
evident that college faculties are making only a 
very limited use of the library in their teaching 
work.” 

Despite the astounding growth of college li- 
braries, it is clear that the typical college student 


2 Ibid. p. 27. 
3 Ibid. p. 37 
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makes alarmingly little use of library materials. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE LIBRARY 

In the years that lie ahead the function of 
the college library (and particularly that of the 
college committed to a program of general edu- 
cation) must shift its major emphasis from buying, 
collecting, and preserving materials to that of 
using materials — using library materials as aids 
to the achievement of instructional goals, to the 
solution of student problems, and to the develop- 
ment in students of continuing habits of self- 
education. 

Support for this point of view comes from the 
final report of Executive Committee of the Co- 
operative Study in General Education: This com- 
mittee identifies four common weaknesses in the 
choice of methods and materials of instruction in 
the American college. At least three of these 
relate quite directly to the use (or lack of use) of 
library materials: 


The first is emphasis upon textbook memorization. In many 
cases students have become so habituated to textbooks and 
their memorization that they think of college education 
almost entirely in terms of text materials to be memorized 
for examinations. The committee deplores both the exclusive 
use of textbooks and the memorization methods which often 
go along with them.... 
A second common weakness is the use on the part of most 
colleges of too narrow a range of instructional and learning 
procedures. Potential values for learning are to be found in 
lectures, readings, discussions, preparation of reports, literary 
and artistic production, laboratory work, demonstratiens, 
field trips, participation in the work of community agencies, 
and the like. The use of more varied learning experiences 
not only gives variety to the educational program, but it also 
increases the likelihood of reaching a wider range of students 
and of achieving certain ends difficult to gain through 
verbal expression only. 
A third common weakness in instructional methods and 
materials is the failure to provide for the individual dif- 
ferences among students. Students differ in abilities, previous 
experience, educational achievements, interests, and purposes 
By planning for a variety of learning experiences that 
parallel the variations in interests and achievements, it is 
possible to 
reached . . .4 


increase markedly the range of students 


4Cooperative Study in General Education. 
Committee. Cooperation in General Education. 
Council on Education, 1947. p. 213-214 


Executive 
American 


The writer would heartily agree with the weak- 
nesses identified above. As a corrolary to these 
(particularly to the first one) he would, however, 
add: The predominance of the lecture method in 
many colleges. This method, which is frequently 
used along with a single-textbook, typically re- 
presents a passive verbal approach to learning—an 
approach which too often results in attempting 
to pour knowledge into unreceptive students. 

The above criticisms of the materials and 
methods of instruction in general education unite 
in suggesting the need for using a wider range of 
instructional materials and experiences (wider than 
the textbook-lecture approach, for example) and 
a varied type of assignments adapted to the needs 
of individual students. 


It is at the point of these criticisms of teaching 
and of teaching materials that the library can 
make its contribution to the improvement of 
instruction and to assuming its role in general 
education: used effectively in teaching, library 
materials can provide varied learning experiences 
— both as to content and as to type of learning 
procedures. 

In developing the role of the library in general 
education the writer has up to this point sug- 
gested two factors which are essential to the 
proper understanding of that role: 


First, the essential function of the library in 
general education is to contribute as effectively 
as possible to the teaching program of the 
college of which it is a part; 

Second, the library can contribute to the 
instructional program by providing materials 
with the help of which varied learning ex- 
periences can be offered students — varied in 
terms of the content and objectives of the 
course, in terms of the insights and personality 
of the instructor, in terms of the goals and 
drives of the individual student, and in terms 
of the learning media employed. 


Now the question quite naturally arises — what 
can the college do thus to utilize the library as 
a unit of central importance in a program of 
general education? If the library is to become an 
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active agency of instructional improvement in 
general education: 


1. The library can become a resource center of 
instructional materials — including not 
only books, magazines and other printed 
materials but also including recordings, film 
strips, slides, photographs, motion pictures, 
and other audio-visual aids to learning. 
The library staff and the classroom teaching 
staff must merge into a single united in- 
structional staff. 


THE LIBRARY AS A RESOURCE CENTER OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

The notably successful use of audio-visual aids 
in the educational program of the armed forces 
during the war (as well as their use in the training 
of war workers) has given tremendous impetus to 
the use of audio-visual materials in the schools 
and colleges of our nation. 

The Executive Committee of the Cooperative 
Study in General Education® has pointed out 
the need in our colleges for a wider variety of 
learning experiences — types of experience which 
will make it possible for our colleges to reach a 
wider range of American youth as well as to 
meet more fully the needs of students already 
enrolled. 

This recommendation is by the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education: After pointing out 
that traditionally “colleges have sifted out as 
their special clientele persons possessing verbal 
aptitudes and a capacity for grasping abstrac- 
tions,” the Commission asserts, “If the colleges are 
to educate the great body of American Youth, 
they must provide programs for the development 
of other abilities than those involved in academic 
aptitude, and they cannot continue to concentrate 
on students with one type of intelligence to the 
neglect of youth with other talents.’ 

The urgent need for expanding the type of 


5Ibid. p. 214 

6President’s Commission on Higher Education. Higher 
Education for American Democracy, Vol. I: Establishing 
the Goals. Government Printing Office, 1947, p. 32. 


learning experiences in programs of general edu- 
cation and the successful use of varied audio- 
visual aids to learning during the war (both in 
the educational programs of the armed forces 
and in the training of war production workers) 
unite in suggesting the building of a program of 
general education which will utilize all types and 
varieties of aids to learning — learning materials 
that will be adapted to the objectives and needs 
of specific colleges, courses, and students. 


In building such a program the question may, 
with validity, be raised: Where can audio-visual 
materials best be administered so that they can 
most effectively meet the needs of instructors and 
their students? The college library offers an 
obvious answer to this question. Even public 
libraries are coming to recognize audio-visual 
materials as a part of their “stock in trade.” 


There are sound reasons for believing that the greatest for- 
ward thrust which public libraries will achieve within the 
next five or ten years, or even longer, may result from the 
expanded use of films and other audio-visual materials.7 
It is the business of public libraries to provide, circulate and 
interpret all classes of material used for recording and trans- 
mitting knowledge.8 ! 


If it is the business of the public library (with- 
out any integral connection with the educational 
program of a school or college) to provide “all 
classes of material used for recording and trans- 
mitting knowledge,” certainly it is much more 
the business of the college library to provide such 
materials for meeting the needs of the students 
and professors whom it serves. 


But the argument for making the college library 
a resource center for all types of learning aids 
needed in general education does not rest on an 
analogy with the public library. The college 
library should include audio-visual materials for 
reasons of economy and efficiency: 


TMary U. Rothrock, “The Way to Begin is to Begin,” 
Library Journal, Vol. 72, No. 18 Pt. 2. October 15, 1947. 
p. 1. 

8Hoyt R. Galvin, “The Film and the Public Library,” 
Library Journal, Vol. 72, No. 18, Pt. 2, Oct. 15, 1947. p. 3. 
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1. The library staff is accustomed to collecting 

and organizing books for use and distri- 
bution. Similarly the library staff can with 
economy (without adopting any new and 
unfamiliar function) collect and organize 
for use such varieties of audio-visual aids 
to learning (including recordings, radio 
transcriptions, film strips, and motion pic- 
tures) as may be required in a particular 
program of general education. To set up 
a separate organization to perform what is 
essentially a library function may be in- 
efficient and wasteful. 
The teaching faculty is (or should be) 
accustomed to coming to the library for 
printed materials needed for their courses. 
To require instructors to go to a different 
location (or locations) for audio-visual 
materials is to place needless barriers in the 
way of those teachers who want to use 
audio-visual aids to the achievement of their 
teaching goals. If as he plans his teaching, 
the professor can go to one source (and 
preferably to one catalog) for materials 
which will be valuable in his teaching, his 
time will be saved, and he is more likely 
to use all varieties of aids to teaching— 
rather than simply limiting himself to the 
printed materials which by tradition he is 
accustomed to using. 


LIBRARIANS AND PROFESSORS MERGE INTO 
UNITED INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 


The library can, and in the writer’s judgment 
should, become the resource center for all types 
of instructional materials in a program of general 
education. As has been pointed out earlier, how- 
ever, the possession of materials (books) by college 
libraries does not assure the effective use of these 
materials in college teaching. To add audio-visual 
materials to the “stock in trade” of college 
libraries without at the same time providing for 
their effective use would simply be adding to 
the problem identified earlier in this paper — the 
problem of the tremendous expansion of library 


resources without an accompanying expansion of 
use. 


Accordingly the question is quite naturally 
raised: What can a college do to bring about the 
effective use of library materials in the achieve- 
ment of the teaching objectives of the college? 

To this question a variety of answers might be 
given, such as: 


1. Employ more librarians. 

2. Employ better qualified librarians. 

3. Provide more adequate library facilities. 

4. Provide more funds for the purchase of 
books and other library materials. 


All of these answers are important. A college 
must have a well-trained library staff adequate 
in size to serve the needs of the college; a college 
library requires ample space and facilities — and 
a generous appropriation for the purchase of new 
materials. A college can, however, have all of 
these externals and yet have a library whose major 
achievement is the acquisition, the possession, and 
the organization of materials — a library rela- 
tively unbothered by student use. 


If the library is to play a vital role in a program 
of general education it must to be sure have 
adequate support and facilities but even more 
important than these — it must have a staff 
which includes every member of the teaching 
faculty. In other words librarians and classroom 
teachers must merge into a single and united 
instructional staff. 


For some fifteen years the writer has been 
working in a program of general education in 
which the staff of a college have accepted the 
point of view suggested above. This acceptance 
has not been a passive acceptance — the faculty 
(including classroom teachers, librarians, coun- 
selors and administrators) have been active; they 
have actually merged into a single instructional 


staff. 


The writer will not attempt here to describe 
the details of the program, the more than trebled 
use of library materials, or the effects of 
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library-instructional integration on methods of 
teaching. This has been done elsewhere.® 

It may, however, be helpful to suggest some 
of the developments which have proved helpful 
in merging librarians and teachers into a unified 
instructional staff: 

1. The college librarian has a dual position: 
he is both dean of instruction and librarian. 
As librarian he must know the library, its 
resources, its organization, and its possibilities. 
As dean of instruction he must know the 
curriculum and the total instructional program. 
With this joint position he is in a favored 
position to adapt the library to teaching needs 
and to take leadership in helping instructors use 
the library more effectively in their teaching. 

After studying the relationship of the library 
staff to instruction in American colleges, Brans- 
comb comments as follows regarding the joint 
position of dean of instruction and librarian 
at Stephens College: 

Whether such an arrangement would be equally satisfactory 
in institutions of a different character, the writer would 
not attempt to say. The conception back of this original 
and demonstrably fruitful idea, however, challenges the 
complacency with which many colleges regard their tradi- 
tional organization and practice, namely that the use of 
books is not an incidental aspect of instruction, but central 
and primary, and that library and instruction must therefore 
work as a single unit. It may not be wise in other situa- 
tions to place the librarian in charge of instruction, but col- 
lege administrators who turn from this solution will find it 


incumbent upon themselves to seek by other means the 
integration of effort which this solution achieved.1° 


2. Each member of the library staff works 
directly with one or more departments or 
divisions of the college faculty and becomes 
essentially a member of the teaching staff in 
that field. In one sense librarians are members 
of the college faculty by virtue of being 


9For the most recent account of this program see: 
B. Lamar Johnson, Eloise Lindstrom, and others, The 
Librarian and the Teacher in General Education. American 
Library Association, 1948. 

See also: B. Lamar Johnson, Vitalizing a College Library. 
American Library Association, 1939, 
10Branscomb, op. cit. p. 101 


regular members of the corporate faculty — 
attending and participating in faculty meet- 
ings, being elected to and serving on all 
varieties of faculty committees. In another 
sense, librarians are instructors in that in their 
day by day reference work with students they 
really serve as teachers — as they aid students 
to locate and identify needed materials and 
as they instruct students in the use of books 
and libraries. If, however, librarians and class- 
room teachers are to merge into a united in- 
structional staff, steps additional to these must 
be taken. One of the major contributions to 
this merger has been the specific identification 
of each librarian as a member of the staff of 
one or more teaching fields. As a member of 
the instructional staff of a division the librarian 
must know the instructional program of the 
division—its objectives, its contents, its organi- 
zation, and its methods. In achieving this ac- 
quaintance, the librarian may participate in di- 
vision meetings and workshops, visit classes, 
study course outlines and syllabi, hold confer- 
ences (both informal and reguarly scheduled) 
with faculty members. But, the librarian does 
more than know teaching—she actually partici- 
pates in it as, for example, she and the class- 
room instructor cooperatively teach a class 
which comes to the library for what might 
be termed a library-laboratory period. She 
likewise, as a member of the division, partici- 
pates in planning new courses or in the 
reorganization of established courses; she holds 
special instructional conferences with students; 
and upon occasion she may serve as a co- 
operating classroom teacher — or even take 


complete responsibility for teaching an entire 


course throughout the school year.11 The 
work of the librarian as a member of a di- 
vision faculty is not a charted and pre- 


11For a more complete description of the activities of 
librarians as members of the teaching staff see: Johnson, 
Lindstrom and others, op. cit. Chapter II, Librarians Get 
Acquainted with Teaching and Chapter III, The Librarian 
Teaches. pp. 12-39. 
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determined program. Teaching is and must 
be a creative activity; librarian participation 
in teaching must be creative in the highest 
sense. 

3. The college library is administered flexibly 
in terms of both the instructional needs of 
teachers and the learning requirements of stu- 
dents. In inviting the faculty to join in 
planning the administration of the college 
library in terms of their teaching requirements 
the dean of instruction and librarian made the 
following request of the faculty: “We talk 
a good deal about the importance and the 
methods of individualizing instruction. Just 
as the principles of individualized instruction 
are accepted at Stephens College, so also are 
the principles of individualized library ad- 
ministration. We on the library staff accept 
no single pattern of library administration, 
for we wish to adapt the library and its 
organization entirely to your needs and to those 
of your students. Accordingly, we are asking 
you to do the following: first, examine the 
objectives of each course which you teach; 
second, survey the methods which you use in 
attempting to attain those ends; third, deter- 
mine in the light of your aims and of your 
methods what the library can do to help you 
better attain your objectives; and fourth, report 
to us what to do to aid. We shall do our best 
to adapt the library to your needs, whatever 
they may be.” 

This invitation was not extended once and 
then forgotten; it has been repeated time after 
time. As a matter of fact, this invitation 
describes the spirit which has motivated mem- 
bers of the library staff as, during the past 
fifteen years, they have worked with their 
faculty colleagues as members of the in- 
structional staff of the college. 

The response of faculty members to this 
invitation from (and to this spirit of). the 
library staff has been most encouraging. 
Faculty members have examined their teaching 
objectives and their methods of achieving them 


— and faculty members have, in the light of 
these objectives and methods, suggested (and 
worked with librarians in carrying out) pro- 
posals for adapting the library to their parti- 
cular instructional needs. 

Space does not permit a description of the 
various needs expressed and of the plans 
developed for meeting such needs. Brief re- 
ference will, however, be made to one type of 
need expressed by the faculty: repeatedly in- 
structors asked for the opportunity of working 
with their students in the immediate presence 
of appropriate books. 

When this request was first made some years 
ago, the Stephens College library was cen- 
tralized in one single building; no instruction 
(except the incidental reference work of 
librarians) was carried on in the library and 
books were borrowed from this single library 
only by individual teachers and students for 
their particular (and ordinary) work. In the 
intervening years, as a result of the need from 
time to time expressed by faculty members, a 
variety of plans have been developed which 
make it possible for faculty members to work 
with their students in the immediate presence 
of appropriate books: 

a. Division libraries have been established 

adjacent to the offices and classrooms of 

the social studies, natural science, foreign 
language, communications, and home and 
family divisions. 

b. Classroom libraries have been used in 
such fields as child study, music, art, 
clothing, and occupational planning. 

c. Conference rooms for use in the 
teaching of literature have been built ad- 
jacent to the literature stacks in the general 
library. 

d. Faculty members upon occasion meet 
with their classes in an appropriate library 
for work in what might be designated a 
library-laboratory period. 

These plans for making it possible for 
teachers to work with their students with ap- 
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propriate library materials immediately at hand 
are referred to for illustrative purposes only. 
The particular device or plan is relatively un- 
important; the spirit or attitude which insists 
that the library must be adapted to the needs 
of instruction is all important if the college 
library is to play a role of central importance 
in achieving the goals of general education. 

4. Through regular course instruction pro- 
fessors increasingly stimulate students effec- 
tively to use library materials in study and 
learning. Earlier reference has been made to 
the fact that each librarian works as a member 
of the instructional staff of one or more teach- 
ing fields. But there is another side to this 
picture. The college library can be no better 
than the quality of the teaching in the college. 
The professor is, therefore, of central im- 
portance in any program which is designed 
to make the library contribute as effectively 
as possible to teaching. 

As instructors work with their students in 
the presence of books (in classrooms, in offices, 
or in the college libraries), they assume library 
functions in a very real sense — both with 
respect to function and location. 

In using the library faculty members use 
methods as varied as the objectives of the 
courses they teach — and as varied as their 
own personalities and preferences. Some use 
a syllabus or textbook plus reserve book and 
problem assignments; some use the library as 
their “course textbook”; some use a tutorial 
method of teaching. The methods and materi- 
als used must in every case be adapted to the 
needs and goals of the teachers and of their 
students in particular learning situations.12 


SUMMARY 
The role of the library in general education is 


12For descriptions of representative examples of the use 
of the library in teaching, see B. Lamar Johnson and Eloise 
Lindstrom, op. cit. Chapter IV, Using the Library in Teach- 
ing and Learning. pp. 40-64. 


to contribute as effectively as possible to the 
achievement of the goals of the instructional 
program of which it is a part. In making it pos- 
sible for the library to assume this role the writer 
has suggested that: 

1. The college library can become a resource 
center of instructional materials — including 
not only printed materials but all types of 
audio-visual aids to teaching. 

2. The library staff and the classroom 
teaching staff must merge into a single unified 
instructional staff. 

Among the steps which have proved helpful 
in achieving this unity of staff and function are 
these: 

1. Creating the dual position of dean of 
instruction and librarian or by some other 
means placing the librarian in a position of 
central importance. 

2. Assign each librarian to work directly 
with the faculty in one or more teaching fields 
— the librarian thus becomes essentially a 
member of the instructional staff of that di- 
vision, 

3. Administer the college library flexibly 
in terms of the instructional needs of teachers 
and the learning requirements of students. 

4. Encourage professors actually to stimu- 
late students effectively to use library materials 
in study and learning. 

The particular devices here reported are in 
themselves relatively unimportant. The specific 
adaptations to the needs and requirements of one 
college will obviously not fit those of another 
institution. Of central importance, however, is 
the desire on the part of the administration, the 
classroom teaching faculty, and the library staff 
to pool their resources and efforts into those of 
a single instructional staff. When this is done — 
whatever the means — the library will of neces- 
sity assume a role of central importance in 
achieving the goals of general education. 





The Ancient Classics in Translation 


BY B. L. ULLMAN 


THE PRESENT paper was evoked by the admirable 
editorial “The Ancient Literature and Modern 
Life” in the January 1948 number of this peri- 
odical. With its main thesis I am in complete 
accord. I wish, however, to take issue with an 
incidental point or two and to explore the whole 
situation further. 

The editorial laments the decline of the classics 
during the past century but, instead of assuming 
that they are soon to be laid out for burial, 
recommends a form of treatment which, if it 
will not restore them to their pristine glandular 
vigor, will at least permit them to live a long and 
useful life. Perhaps that is all that our curricular 
physicians can do, though one hopes wistfully 
that they might do better. 

The main reason given by the editorial for 
the decline of the classics is in my judgment 
correct: the increase of emphasis on material 
things in our life and our schools. Yet I am 
inclined to think that some of our college faculties 
and administrations should receive some of the 
blame. I have found more students eager to study 
the classics than professors willing to urge them 
to do so or at least not to discourage them. It 
is a familiar comment everywhere that college 
advisers are not, to understate the case, enthusi- 
astic advocates of the classics either in the original 
or in translation. 

Not only teachers of the classics, as the edi- 
torial charges, but even more so those of all other 


subjects have been too much interested in pre- 
paring specialists, so much so that even the 
teachers of humanistic subjects like English have 
failed to note, or at least to do anything about, 
the absurdity of a system whereby, to take one 
example, a student may become a specialist in 
Elizabethan literature without knowing the clas- 
And of course the classics are 
effectively barred, even in translation, from the 
restricted and exclusive vocational and preprofes- 
sional curricula. 

I can even go along part of the way with a 
second reason offered by the editorial for the 
lessened popularity of the classics—but I can go 
only a short distance. Undoubtedly some teachers 
of the classics have been too much interested in 


sical literatures. 


research to teach well or have overemphasized 
the preparation of students for teaching. Yet in 
the main one may question the importance of this 
explanation for the decline of the classics. Fifty 
or seventy-five years ago much teaching of the 
classics was far less inspired than today on account 
of the great overemphasis on grammar in the 
olden days. In fact, a course in Latin or Greek 
today is apt to deal much more with the ideas 
and literary form of the masterpieces than a 
similar course in the good old days. Without, 
of course, questioning the truth of the amazing 
story of the classics professor who, when asked 
to take part in a course in literary masterpieces, 
reacted to the name of Lucretius with the name 
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of his German editor Lachmann, as one might 
automatically react to the word “black” with 
“white,” I can only say that this surely is not 
a typical case. In fact, I doubt whether many 
classics teachers today are familiar with Lach- 
mann’s name. I think that more typical im- 
mediate reactions to the mention of Lucretius’ 
of death,” ‘‘atoms,” 
or “nothing is produced 


name would be “fear 


“evolution of society,” 
from nothing”—which one of my students was 
heard to remark at the end of the Lucretius 
course this term. 

In recent years I have read and listened to 
numerous criticisms of graduate training in Eng- 
lish, its narrowness, its concern with fourth-rate 
materials, its fondness for minutiae—the Lach- 
mann situation on a much larger scale. Yet the 
subject of English is thriving as never before—in 
fact, English has become almost synonymous with 
humanities. 

It should be pointed out also that the classi- 
cists have not been slow to offer courses in 
translation. Such courses have been given in many 
institutions for at least a generation. I recall 
giving a course in Greek tragedy in English at 
the University of Iowa a quarter of a century 
ago. At the University of North Carolina courses 
in Greek and Latin literature have been a popular 
and appreciated feature for a long time. Recently 


a physics major expressed the opinion that such 
courses can help establish the basis for a well- 


integrated philosophy of life such as is rarely 
achieved in modern education. I cannot under- 
stand the attitude of the classicist (was he the 
Lachmaniac just mentioned?) quoted in the 
editorial as saying that he ran the risk of pro- 
fessional suicide if he offered such courses. They 
are being taught at the “best” institutions by 
men held in high repute by their colleagues. 
Naturally such courses have done better at some 
institutions than at others, partly because they 
have been in the hands of superior teachers, 
partly because they have enjoyed better support 
from other departments, notably English. 

All college teachers and administrators must 


come to realize the important truth set forth 
in the editorial, that they cannot get along with- 
out the classics in some form. But action, not 
lip service, is needed. 

I still am old-fashioned enough to believe—I 
might as well confess it now—that the best 
approach to a foreign literature is through the 
language in which it is written, if conditions 
permit. The reasons are obvious enough: for 
one thing the fragile form of some poetry is 
shattered 
native habitat to a foreign setting. And by the 
way, let us not in our insularity forget that 
English is a foreign language for Sappho and 
Horace, Heine and Petrarch. Then, too, some 
of the intimate realism is lost when the services 


into bits when transferred from its 


of an interpreter are required. And there are 
other reasons that we must pass over in this 
aide-mémoire. 

But we all know the objections that have been 
raised to the procedure I advocate. For one thing, 
it is too slow. For another, the teacher is so 
absorbed in solving linguistic problems, we are 
told, in drilling on forms and syntax, that Homer 
and Virgil are scarcely visible through the fog 
of ablative and subjunctive. There is enough 
truth in these criticisms to force us to take them 
seriously. It is true that a pilgrim’s painful 
progress through a classical text encounters Des- 
pond and Despair but it may in the end arrive at 
The Delectable Mountains and The Enchanted 
Ground. 

We are told that we and our slow-reading 
students cannot see the forest for the trees. But 
what is a forest if not trees? Is it not worthwhile 
to stop to admire a tall straight pine, a sturdy 
majestic oak, or a gnarled olive that seems to 
portray the writhing agony of a twisted soul? 

Some years ago the emphasis in reading English 
was all on rapid reading. It was a necessary and 
desirable movement that affected the modern 
foreign languages and even the classics. But it 
has tended to go too far and there are signs of a 
reaction. Perhaps newspapers and other ephemeral 
materials should be read that way but, as Robert 
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Frost has remarked, poetry cannot be appreciated 
by riffling the leaves and running down the 
center of the page. The human mind has suc- 
ceeded in producing airplanes that travel at 
immense speed but it has not taught itself how to 
increase the speed of its own intake in anywhere 
near the same proportion. Furthermore, those 
who have criticized the plodding pedestrianism 
of our teaching of literature forget that the 
instructor often uses the text as a point of de- 
parture for a discussion of all sorts of things, 
philosophy included. That is what education is. 
The greatness of some literary works consists 
precisely in the fact that they can be used in 
this way. To be sure, this practice may be 
overdone and the virtue may become a vice. I 
once took a course nominally called Suetonius in 
which the instructor spent most of the time 
talking, or rather mumbling, about the French 
revolution while staring out of the window, 
presumably at the student who wasn’t there. 


Great literature, much of it at least, must be 
read slowly. Thus the reader has the opportunity 
of savoring his food instead of gulping it down. 


Yet it is true that thirty lines or even two pages 
a day are not enough to give the student famili- 
arity with the whole. It becomes necessary to 
supplement the small amount read in the original 
during the class period by outside reading of 
the rest of a masterpiece such as the Iliad in both 
the original language and in translation. Better 
yet is rapid reading of the original in a bilingual 
text, so that the reader may get instant help from 
the translation. Both extensive and 
reading are important. There is no reason why 
we should not see both the forest and the trees. 
Whitehead proposed that grammar (i.e., language) 
be divorced from literature so that literature 


intensive 


might be enjoyed, in translation. My suggestion 
avoids a trip to Reno and points the way, I 
trust, for a happier married life between Gram- 
matica and Litterae humaniores—even if both 
words are grammatically feminine. 

But I realize, of course, that not all our students 
can get much acquaintance with the great foreign 


literatures in the original. Under existing cir- 
cumstances we must supplement our work witb 
courses in translation. These can be very good 
indeed but they can also be very poor. In any 
case, they are a substitute, an ersatz, not as good 
as the genuine. Just as only a few can see the 
masterpieces of painting and sculpture in the 
original in the museums of Europe and must 
depend on copies of one sort or another, so the 
original works of literary geniuses are of neces- 
sity inaccessible to many. Yet there is no reason 
why courses in translation should be disdained. 

In discussing courses in translation I should 
like to offer a few warnings. In the first place 
the barriers of language are not entirely burned 
away when the literature is read in English. 
Linguistic difficulties impede the reading of many 
English authors, not merely Chaucer or Shakes- 
peare but even the current output. Our trans- 
lators of the classics seem to have conspired to 
make their versions as difficult as possible. Let 
me quote a passage from Gilbert Murray’s trans- 
lation of a play of Sophocles: 


How now, assassin? Walking at my gate 
With eye undimmed, thou plotter demonstrate 
Against this life, and robber of my crown? 
God help thee! Me! What was it set me down 
Thy butt? 


Now I submit that this is unintelligible to a 
college student. When I turned to the original 
Greek I was able to see through a glass, darkly, 
what Murray intended. Paul Shorey used to say 
that Gilbert Murray’s translations of Euripides 
were not Euripides but Murray. That is another 
matter, which I cannot go into, but I insist that 
translations should be intelligible. No doubt many 
have had experiences similar to one I had years 
ago in reading a book containing translations of 
passages from Quintilian. After puzzling about 
the meaning of several phrases I went to the 
Latin and found it crystal-clear. 

One other complaint about English versions. 
Why are they not written in idiomatic English? 
Why are so many of them in stilted language? 
Why do translators think they must salt their 
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dull style with a few words taken from the King 
James version of the Bible—words like “verily,” 
and ‘“‘forsooth,” for instance? I desire, too, to 
register a complaint about published translations 
that are no better than the awkward products of 
students in our Latin and Greek classes. Here 
is an example picked at random from a printed 
translation of Livy: 


When the consuls, employing sufficient diligence in 
exploring the road in pursuit of the Carthaginian, had 
arrived at Cannae, where they had the enemy in sight of 
them, having divided their forces, they fortify two camps 
with nearly the same interval as before, at Geronium. 


A second observation about courses based on 
English versions has reference to the ground to 
be covered. There is a tendency which is hard 
to resist, to include too many authors in order 


to give a complete survey of the literature. On 
the other hand, it seems foolish to have students 
read only part of a play. If the course is a general 


one on a national literature it seems to me wise 


to concentrate on and cover fully only the master- 
works of that literature. 

My third point is this. Courses in translation 
should be conducted only by those who have read 
and can still read the masterpieces in the original. 
This statement scarcely requires debate but let me 
give one illustration of what may happen when a 
Greekless teacher tries to teach Homer. We all 
make mistakes but scarcely as egregious a one as 
that perpetrated by an English instructor in 
answering a student’s question why Nestor in the 
Odyssey was called a horseman. The answer was 
“because he was a Centaur”! 

It should be a feasible plan to see to it that 
all college students shall read a minimum number 
of classical materpieces in the original or in 
translation, in class or out. We might go even 
farther and suggest that graduate students in 
the humanities should be required to know some- 
thing about the great literatures that do not fall 
within their major and minor fields. 





The Humanities in General Education 


BY F. EARL WARD 


IF GENERAL education is what a student needs 
in order to live a good and happy life in modern 
democratic America and to promote a better and 
happier social order in his community and the 
world, then the humanities should be a part of 
general education only if what they offer the 
student in required courses promotes this end. I 
believe that the humanities have materials in 
abundance that may be used for general education, 
but that the possibilities of these materials are 
not always fully realized, partly because of our 
attachment to the traditions of genteel education 
and partly because of our subservience to the 
traditions of the sciences. If we teachers of 
required courses in the humanities are to assist in 
the education of whole men, we must rid ourselves 
of the notion that we must be forever polishing 
gentlemen or verifying facts and, in all humility, 
teach what is uniquely our own. 

It is easy to be misled by pride into thinking 
that the humanities are essentially “genteel.” 
The humanities are traditionally the citadel of 
liberal education, the education intended for 
gentlemen. Originally, liberal meant ‘“‘free,” in 
the sense that it was education reserved for those 
who were free from manual toil, free therefore 
to work at occupations not generally deemed 
necessary. It was, in Thorstein Veblen’s phrase, 
“conspicuous consumption of leisure,” and_ its 
values were “honorific” rather than essential to 
life. That is still a widely held conception of 


liberal education, especially in the humanities, 
and it has undeniable merit, since in leisure men 
have evolved new meanings for human freedom— 
freedom of the mind and spirit from ignorance, 
fear, and brutality. Liberal education in this 
evolved sense is synonymous with general educa- 
tion. But liberal education in the old aristocratic 
sense of “conspicuous consumption of leisure” 
by those who have enough wealth or connections 
to afford the wasted time has no validity for 
general education. Whenever a teacher of required 
courses—in humanities or anywhere else—in order 
to show off his own knowledge or superior cul- 
ture, goes beyond what all students can use in 
making themselves good and happy members of 
modern society, and whenever a college faculty, 
in order to be academically respectable, allows 
courses to be required which have mainly prestige 
value, they are making general education a sterile 
mockery. We are all sinners because of pride—or 
is it inertia? From whatever cause, we continue to 
teach, in philosophy, literature, art, and music 
courses, historical and technical information and 
specialized vocabularly that have no value except 
to consume the student’s time conspicuously. 
Most students, since their pride and inertia differ 
from ours, promptly forget the trivia taught 
them, but a few cling to the more pedantic 
scraps and make insufferable nuisances of them- 
selves ever after. . 

By combining courses now given separately as 
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philosophy, literature, art, and music, I believe it 
is possible to construct a general course in humani- 
ties in which there is no time to teach the trivia, 
but in order to do so we must first decide what is 
important in the great unsifted mass of traditional 
liberal education and what is trivial. We decide 
by setting up objectives. Thus we get at the 
unique purposes of the humanities in fostering the 
education of all students. What are these unique 
purposes? How do the objectives in the humani- 
ties differ from other college objectives? 

All the objectives appropriate to any kind of 
teaching fall under these heads: (1) knowledge 
and understandings, (2) skills and abilities, (3) 
attitudes and appreciations. If we add a pre- 
positional phrase to each of these main heads, 
we begin to get at the unique contribution of each 
discipline or set of disciplines. 

Knowledge of facts and understanding of the 
principles based upon facts is characteristic of the 
natural sciences. So also is skill in accurate ob- 


servation and logical reasoning, and the ability 


to arrive at conclusions that can be verified. 
The attitude to be cultivated in the natural 
sciences is one of detachment, and the scientist’s 
appreciations are of order in things not himself. 
The scientist has feelings and opinions, like other 
men, but he tries not to let them get mixed up 
with his experiments. It is precisely because of 
these objectives that the teacher of the humanities 
should not allow himself to become subservient 
to the tradition of the sciences. 

The social sciences are a hardy hybrid resulting 
from cross-breeding between the sciences and the 
humanities. They aim to be as scientific as pos- 
sible about anything as unpredictable as man in 
society. Like the natural sciences, they aim at 
knowledge of facts and understanding of prin- 
ciples, but the facts and understandings have to 
do with human institutions and man as he molds 
and is molded by these institutions. Like the 
natural sciences, they aim at skill in accurate 
observation and logical reasoning, but the data 
gathered from observation is social data, and the 
ability to arrive at conclusions leads to choices 


on matters of public policy as well as to verifiable 
conclusions. Since choice involves feelings and 
opinions which cannot be verified, the social 
scientist cannot in good conscience cultivate de- 
tachment as his only attitude; he must also cul- 
tivate responsibility toward the society in which 
he lives and tolerance toward other members and 
groups in that society. The social sciences, there- 
fore, cultivate in students appreciations of a 
social order that is partly themselves, partly not 
themselves. 

The humanities are concerned with man himself 
—not man as a biological specimen or a statistical 
average, but man as a “single, separate person,” 
having senses, memories, fears, hopes, faiths, as- 
pirations, enjoyments, affections, passions, courage, 
and will. The aim of the humanities should be 
to cultivate in students a knowledge of them- 
selves and an understanding of the values by 
which they live. Students in general courses in 
the humanities should be led to explore within 
themselves, as in other disciplines they are led 


to explore nature and social institutions. The 


knowledge and understandings they acquire are 
not factual or demonstrable, and they do not 
lead to verifiable conclusions; they are certitudes, 
not certainties, and they depend less upon thought 
than upon feeling and will. No one can prove 
logically that “‘all men are created free and equal,” 
or that “the meek .. . shall inherit the earth,” 
or that “beauty is truth, truth beauty.” These 
are certitudes to those who believe them, just as 
the law of gravitation or the Constitution of the 
United States is a certainty to all who live under 
its control. 

The skill that should be taught in the humani- 
ties is communication of personal values through 
abstract or indefinite symbols in philosophy, 
ritual, poetry, music, and the plastic arts. By an 
abstract or indefinite symbol I mean any word, 
object, person, movement, sound, form, or color 
that stands for something not capable of rational 
definition, but powerfully moving. “I would 
rather feel compassion,” said Thomas 4 Kempis, 
“than know the definition thereof.” The word 
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love, as used by Plato or Jesus, the character of 
Hamlet, as found in the play (not the com- 
mentaries), the objects, pictures, and ceremonies 
found in church, the sounds of poetry or music, 
the forms and colors of art are all such symbols. 
We cannot verify or express in rational words 
their meaning, but we are similarly affected by 
them. They touch something in us that is similar 
to what was in the person who created them. How 
much we are affected depends less on how much 
we know or how clearly we think than upon how 
sensitive we have become to personal values. 
Hence, the ability that the humanities should 
cultivate is not so much reasoning power as 
sensitivity and imagination, which “apprehends 
more than cool reason ever comprehends.” 

The attitude to be cultivated in the humanities 
is one of mental and emotional openness or alert- 
ness, a quietness of spirit that makes us receptive 
to personal messages. Only when we hold this 
attitude can we have an appreciation of what is 
wholly personal, human and created by man. 
For whatever the artist or poet takes as his sub- 
ject—whether battles or sheep, steel skyscrapers 
or abstract forms—he is really striving to com- 
municate his personal thoughts and feelings. If 
the commnication is to get through to us, we must 
take time from matters that we “‘too much discuss, 
too much explain,” open our inner eyes and ears, 
sit still and listen. 

These are the objectives, the goals to be striven 
toward in a general course in the humanities. 
They are necessary and worthy goals, for if we 
are to foster the growth of whole men and women, 


we must cultivate in them a potential for feeling 
and will as well as for thought. Only by working 


toward these distinctive goals can we answer those 
who define the humanities as what is left over 
when the sciences, natural and social, have been 
organized into tight little, right little divisions, 
where students really have to work, really have 
to think, really get somewhere. We must either 
set up goals of our own or try to make our sub- 
jects academically respectable by aping the me- 
thods of the sciences. If we choose the latter 


course, we lose our value to general education. 
For it is not enough that our students become 
informed of the workings of philosophers, artists, 
and men of letters. Such knowledge is certainly 
not comparable to knowledge of the workings 
of nature and society. We cannot hope to com- 
pete with the sciences on their own ground. But 
we can complete what is left by the sciences 
incomplete. We can draw knowledge inward, 
translate it into values, and on the basis of values 
make choices. 

The discipline of the humanities is one of 
choice between values that are personal. A per- 
sonal value is one that is chosen, not one that is 
forced upon us by logical reasoning or social 
pressure—not even the pressure of the instructor’s 
fiat. In the world of the humanities man is free 
to make choices. He is not free elsewhere. He 
is not free to choose or reject the facts and 
principles established by natural science—at least 
not until he becomes a Galileo or Einstein. He 
is not free to choose or reject the choices made 
by organized society—unless he is a Karl Marx 
or Al Capone. But there are no laws decreeing 
that we shall live by Plato rather than Epicurus 
or Descartes, that we shall read Milton rather than 
Rex Stout, or that we shall look at the designs 
of El Greco rather than those of Alajalov. The 
student who profits most from a course in 
humanities will freely explore all values and 
reject none until he has tested it by repeated 
experience. He will not choose on the basis of 
logic or prestige or the instructor’s word, but on 
the basis of his own growing sensitivity to per- 
sonal values communicated through indefinite 
symbols by whoever it was in the past or present 
who is speaking to him. 

Sensitivity is of two kinds, social and aesthetic. 
Social sensitivity is what we feel in the teachings 
of Jesus, the poetry of Shelley, and the novels 
of Steinbeck. It creates a feeling of brotherhood 
between us and others because it makes us feel 
we are like them. And it causes impatience with 
social institutions that hold men in unequal 
bondage. Men who are socially sensitive are 
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strongly affected by the evils of society, and as 
their emotions are engaged their wills become 
active. It is not the business of the humanities 
to discuss the means by which they can best 
express their will and make their choices felt; 
that is the business of the social sciences. What 
is desirable is not always possible or practicable; 
and it is for the social scientist to reason about 
practicality. It is the unique function of the 
humanities to encourage sensitivity, in this way 
to keep alive the desire for social betterment 
until change is possible. 

Aesthetic sensitivity is what makes us aware 
of beauty in the world around us as it is expressed 
in the forms and texture of literature and art. 
Through aesthetic sensitivity we create beauty in 
what to the natural scientist is only neutral. The 
scientist looks upon nature with detachment; 
but Wordsworth as a lover 


of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear—both what they half create 
And what perceive; well pleased to recognize 
In nature and the language of the sense 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 


Poets and artists are never content to copy 
nature as are scientists; they “half create” the 
vision that they show us, and the half they 
create, since it is created out of inner thoughts 
and feelings under the direction of an active 
will, is unique, a personal message to all who 
have the sensitivity to understand it. Again, it 
is the unique function of the humanities to 
encourage sensitivity, in this case to what, being 
beautiful, is also true, to what being human and 
personal, is also good. They are not concerned 
with the “certain certainties” of science, but 
with “truth carried alive into the heart by pas- 
sion.” 

The ideal teacher of a general course in the 
humanities is not a full sack but a cutting edge. 
He is sensitive to personal values in students and 


in what he offers them to study. He selects 
from literature, music, and art those compositions 
that speak most eloquently to students. Since 
these compositions are personal and therefore 
timeless, he does not worry about chronology. 
When he teaches what is old, he contents him- 
self with clearing away the dust of centuries, 
so that the personal message shines through more 
clearly. He does not indulge himself in anti- 
quarian trivia. When he teaches what is tech- 
nically difficult, he contents himself with re- 
moving the barriers to communication. He does 
not indulge himself in an orgy of specialized 
vocabulary, but seeks out simple language to 
explain whatever is bothering. Whatever he 
presents to students is presented on its own 
merit, to be accepted or rejected on the basis of 
its power to communicate a personal message. 
If the teacher is skillful he will succeed in most 
cases, but he should not try to overcome failure 
by decreeing that what the students have re- 
jected is “great.” ‘The ideal teacher of the 
humanities does not decree, does not argue. He 
is not out to prove anything, for what he teaches 
is not susceptible of proof. More than other 
teachers, he is fostering growth in students. 
Growth comes from within. Growth in students 
is like growth in plants. The gardener does not 
argue with a plant in order to convince it to 
grow. He keeps the soil loose and the weeds out, 
so that moisture and sunlight may do their work. 
Likewise, the teacher provides an environment 
in which growth in sensitivity may take place 
and, when necessary, removes barriers to com- 
munication. 

The best way to set up a general course in 
the humanities is to find an ideal teacher and 
let him work out the course. His syllabus may 
not look like anyone else’s, but he will include 
what is important and leave out what is trivial, 
and he will work toward the distinctive objectives 
of the humanities instead of psuedo-scientific 
objectives. 








